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295 Rich PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE, Fans, OPERA GLASsEs, and many novelties from Paris. 
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295 Our stock of Soittp SILVERWARE embraces all that is new and desirable, and the celebrated 


as formerly, a leading feature of our business. 


Our assortment of JEWLERY comprises everything of domestic manufacture, and is constantly 
augmented by importations of all the new styles and patterns that are produced in Paris. 
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HOWARD & CO., 619 Broadway, New York. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


A London Editor, having special correspondents in Paris, Ber- 
jin, Vienna, Munich, Stockholm, the Cape of Good Hope, Sydney, 
Melbourne, etc., himself the author of some standard works, and 
for twenty-five years a contributor to periodical literature, is 
open to act as London Correspondent for a newspaper in the 
United States. Please state terms, and address ‘* Cornrespon- | 
pent,” Newspaper Press Office, 11 Ave Maria Lane, London. 





Wanted ,.—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe. 

Address AMERICAN LITERARY BureEav, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 
For Sale.-A Book Publishing and Jobbing 
Establishment of Long Standing. 

Now doing a Good Business. Will sell the whole or take a | 
partner on most liberal terms. Perfect satisfaction given. For 

farther information address 
BOX 55, STATION A, Spring Street. 


NEARLY REapy. 











A COMPANION VOLUME T0 MADAME RECAMIER. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
SWETCHINE. 
TRANSLATED BY MISS PRESTON, 


Madame Swetchine was the friend and contemporary of Madame | 
Récamier, One was celebrated for the beauty of her person; the | 
other equally so for beauty of mind. Says the Rev. W. R. Olyer: | 
“Madame Swetchine, asa character, must henceforth hold a front | 
place among the most powerful, original, pure, and fascinating in 
all history.’ 

In one volume, to match the Memoirs of Madame Récamier, 
and forming the second in the “ Library of Exemplary Women.” 
Price $2. 

Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





A. SIMPSON & CO. 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORKS: 


The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker and Other 
Learned Men. By F. 58. Cozzens, Esq. Price $1 50. 


A Treatise on Emotional Diseases of the 
Sympathetic System of Nerves. By William 
Murray, M.D., etc. Price $1 50. 


Six Lectures on Hysteria. By F. 8. Skey, F.2.S., ete. 
Price $1 50, 





Father Tom and the Pope. With an Introduction 
by F. 8, Cozzens, Kxq. Only 200 copies printed. dition de 
luxe, Price $2 50 to subscribers. 


IN PRESS. 

The Pathological Anatomy of the Femalo 

Sexual Organs. By Prof. Julius Klob, Translated by 

Drs. Kammirer and Dawson, Vol, I. Diseases of the Uterus. 

Price $3 50, (Ready Novy. 1.) 

Slave Songs of the South. With music attached. 
Price $1 54, 


The Principles and Practice of Laryngoscopy 
Nove ninoscopy. By Antoine Ruppaner, M.D, (Ready 
ov. 1, 
Life Among the Mormons. By an Officer of the U. 8. 
Army. Price $1 60. (Ready Dee, 1.) 
Bent free by mail on receipt of price. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 





A new, unique, and beautiful edition of the great poet from the 
‘“‘ Bradstreet Press.” It is a fac-simile of the highly popular Eng- 
lish edition, ina clear type and free from notes. It is compact, 
chaste, and cheap. 

“Tue Book we Want.—The Handy-Volume Edition of Shaks- 
peare published by Wynkoop & Sherwood is our ideal of a con- 
venient and readable book.”—LZvening Mail. 

13 vols., cloth, in a cloth case, $12; morocco, in a morocco 
case, $18. 


READY NovEMBER 15. 
FAYE MAR OF STORM CLIFF. 


An American story and one of the best which has been pro- 





duced this season, full of incidents truly graphic, and high-toned 
in its moral aims, soas to make it unexceptionable to all. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
BooKsELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
18 Beekman Street, New York. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just received an extensive variety of their well-known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer-Books 
and Church Services, in all sizes of Type and of entirely new pat- 
terns, for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at the 
lowest importing prices. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 





A PRACTICAL METHOD 
FOR THE 


INSTRUCTION OF CHORUS CLASSES. 
By Freperic Louis Ritter, 
Part I. now ready. , 
Published by 
SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway, New York. 


At KIRBY S, THE FINEST WEDDING-CARDS, 
an Entirely New Visiting Card,and a New Wedding Envelope 
Jor Fal Weddings. 

633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


At KIRBY'S, THE NEW FRENCHILLUMINATED 
Monogram, just introduced. 
683 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At KIRBY'S, RUSSIAN LEATHER GOODS, 
Portemonnaies, Travelling and Shopping Bags, Writing Cases, 
ele, 

6338 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At KIRBY'S, NOVELTIES IN FANS, ITANDEKER- 
chief Boxes, Glove Boxes, Odor Boxes, etc., just received from 
the Faris Kxposition. 

638 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


At KIRBY S, FINE FANCY GOODS AND RE. 
cherché Articles, suitable fur Birthday, Wedding, and Philo- 
pena Presents. 

688 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





A. SIMPSON & COQ., 


60 Duane Street, New York. 
a —— 





A NEw Book. 


MADELAINE DARTH: 
A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE. 
In paper, price 50 cents. 
Send for it to THe Acz Magazine, P. O. Box 169, Chicago, Ill. 





Rare, Curious, and Useful Books 
In Old English Literature, Bibliography, Facetie, etc., etc. Priced 
Catalogue, just issued, sent free to any address. D.G. FRANCIS, 
Bookseller, 506 Broadway. 





WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICE STANDARD 
WORKS. 


Sidney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom. 

Being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his Let- 
ters and Table-talk. With steel portrait, a Memoir, and 
Notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. Small 8vo, cloth extra, $2 25. 


Milman’s History of the Jews; 

From the Earliest Period down. to Modern Times. By Henry 
Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, thorough- 
ly revised and extended. 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth extra, 
$6 %5. 


Milman’s History of Christianity ; 

From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in tne 
Roman Empire. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, $6 75. 


Lamb-—Essays of Elia. 
New edition, on tinted paper. 
tra, $2 2. 


Lamb—Eliana. 
Containing the hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 
Lamb. In1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2 25. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth ex- 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 
Corrected and revised, with portrait. The most elegant edi- 
tion published. 5 vols., cloth extra, $11 25. 


Disraeli—Curiosities of Literature. ; 
With a View of the Life of the Author. By his Son. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, $9. 


Disraeli- Amenities of Literature. 
Consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Literature. 
By Isaac Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his Son, the 
Right Hon, B. Disraeli. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
$4 50. 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 
10 vols. Comprising, Middle Ages, 3 vols., $6 75; Literature 
of Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of Europe, 
8 vols., $6 75. 


Prof. Wilson—Noctes Ambrosiana and Life of 
Wilson. 
6 vols., cloth, $13 50. 


Doran's Works. 
9 vols., cloth, $20. 


Edgar A. Poe’s Works. 


4 vols,, cloth, $9. 


Poe’s Poetical Works. 
A superb edition, elegantly illustrated, 8vo, fall turkey an- 
tique, $12. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
A very fine edition of “quaint old Burton.” 3 vols,, cloth, 


$6 %. 





Norg.—The foregoing are all choice editions, on the finest 
tinted paper, and handsomely bound, each set of books in a box, 
and may at all times be had in extra bindings, half calf, half tur- 
key, ete. 

For sale at Principal Bookstores and by the Publisher, 





17 Mercer Street, New York. 
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Entered according to Act of Congrees, in the year 167, by Hzwny Szpizy and Donszy GaRpnze, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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30 CENTS A MONTH, $3 50 A YEAR. 
THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. 
THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., EDITOR. | 


Three and a half years ago, Dr. Guthrie—by order of his medi- 
cal advisers—resigned his charge of first minister in Free St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh. The disease which prevented Dr. 
Guthrie from preaching from the pulpit did not impair his power 
of teaching through the press, but placed at his disposal more 
time to devote to literary labors. Six months after resigning to 
his former colleague his charge in the church, the publication of 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE was begun under his editorship, and 
during the three years of its existence it has continued to in- 
crease in popularity, till it now stands first among religious 
magazines. 

The new volume of Tue SuNDAy MAGAzineE will commence with 
the October part, and will contain the following new and import- 
ant serials: 

THE SEABOARD PARISH. By the author of Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood, Alec Forbes, etc. Commencing in the October 
part. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, IN HYMNS AND CAROLS AND 
PSALMS. By the Mistress of a Household. 

OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. By Edward Garrett. 

OUT OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. Islay 
Burns. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young Men. By Thomas 
Gathrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 


STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Special Agents for the United States, GzorcE RovutLence & 
Sons, 416 Broome Street, New York, by whom Subscribers’ Names 
will be received. 


25 CENTS A MONTH, $3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
The October Number centains: 


1. BRAKESPEARE; or, Tue Fortunes or A Free LANCE. 
By the author of Guy Livingstone. Chaps. VI. toIX. (With 
full-page illustration by G. A. Pasquier). 

2. CROQUET. By W.S. Gilbert. (With six illustrations.) 

3. MRS. BROWN ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. By Arthur 
Sketchley. 

4. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chaps. III. to 
VI. 

5. NICHOLAS AT THE EXPOSITION, (With a full-page il- 
lustration by W. Brunton.) 

6. AMANTIUM IRAs, By J. Ashby Steggy. 

7 COULEUR DE ROSE, By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

8. THE WATER-LINK OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, By 
Rev. C. W. Denison, late United States Consul for British 
Guiana, 

9. ANONYMOUS HUMBUG, By John Hollingshead. 

10, HOLLAND HOUSE, By Rev, J. C. M,. Bellew. (With a full- 
page illustration by R. C, Hulme.) 
11, SONG: “MARY O'MARA.” By Samuel Lover, 


NEW BOOKS. 


OcTonen 15, 1867, 


1. The Champagne Country. 
By Robert Tomes, Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
$1 %5. 
“The whole book is thoroughly entertaining, and as light 
and sparkling and wholesome as the wine of which it chiefly 
treats.”"—London Examiner. 


2. Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. Second English edition, revised 
and illustrated. Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 
$1 50. 

“This second edition has been considerably enlarged, 
advantage having been taken of additional matter supplied 
by reviews of the book in The Quarterly Review, The 
Atheneum, The Church Times, etc. The Fatality of Num- 
bers having been objected to as not a myth, has been rele- 
gated to the appendix, and its place supplied by an article 
on 8. Patrick’s Purgatory.”— The Preface. 


3. Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 
By Anthony Trollope. Post 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 


4. The Romance of Charity. 

By John De Liefde. Crown 8vo, with 44 illustrations, ele- 
gantly printed, and bound with emblematical side design 
from J. E. Millais’s picture of the Good Samaritan. Gilt 
edges, price $2 50. 

*,* This book will be found to contain the substance of 
the large work, Six Months among the Charities of Europe, 
by the same author. 


5. The Bible History of The Holy Land. 
By the late John Kitto, D.D.,F.S.A. New edition, with maps 
and numerous wood-cut illustrations. 500 pages 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, price $3 50. 





Any of the above books may be had of the booksellers, or will 
be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 














TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR WORK. 


SALES AT THE RATE OF 
600 Copies per Day. Making a Total of nearly 
20,000 Copies in about One Month. 


KATHRINA: HER LIFE AND MINE; IN A POEM. By J. G. 
Ho..anp, author of Bitter-Sweet. 1 vol. 12mo, about 800 
pages, price $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 

Kathrina may be pronounced the most successful poem ever pub- 
lished in America. During the month since its publication the ac- 
| dual sales have averaged six hundred copies for every working day, 
| making a total of nearly twenty thousand copies thus far dis- 
posed of. 

A NEW WORK BY FROUDE. 
SHORT STUDIES ON CREAT SUBJECTS. 
By J. A. Froupe, author of The History of England. 1 vol. 

crown 8vo, price $3. 

The essays collected in this volume comprise all Mr. Froude’s 
contributions to current periodical literature during the last few 
years. Among the subjects discussed are The Science of History, 
The Times of Erasmus and Luther, England’s Forgotten Wor- 
thies, etc.,etc. All the papers are characterized by that brilliant, 
picturesque, and fascinating style which has made Froude’s His- 
tory of England so widely popular. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Fall of Wolsey to the 

Death of Elizabeth. From the fourth London edition. In 

10 vols. crown 8vo, $3; in half calf extra, per volume, $5. 


PROF. WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE. 


LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
CGUACE. 


Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By 
Wittram Dwicut Wurtnry, Professor of Sanscrit and 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, price $2 50. 





Prof. Whitney aims, in this volume, to place in a clearly com- 
prehensible form, before the English reader and student, all the 
principal facts regarding language—its nature and origin, its 
growth, its classifications, its ethnological bearing, its value to 
man. In discussing these themes he combines a strictly logical 
plan and scientific method with a popular style of treatment. 
As atreatise upon a subject which is every day attracting more 
careful and earnest attention, Prof. Whitney's work has no supe- 
rior. 


CUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 
Meditations on the Actnal State of Christianity, and on the At 
tacks which are now being made upon it. (Second series.) 
1 vol. 12m, $1 75. 


NEW VOLUME OF PAULDING. 
THE BULLS AND THE JONATHANS. 


By James K. Pautpina, 1 vol, crown d5vo (uniform with the lit 
erary life), price $2 50. 


DAY’S COMPOSITION, RHETORIC, AND LOGIC. 
THE ART OF ENCLISH COMPOSITION. 


By Prov. Henny N. Day. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50, 


THE ART OF DISCOURSE. 


A System of Rhetoric, By Pror, Henny N, Day. 1 vol, 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 50, 


ELEMENTS OF LOCIC. 


Designed for Classes and for Private Study. By Pror, Henry N, 
Day. 1 vol, 12mo, price $1 50. 


*,* Copies of the above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
to any address upon receipt of the price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York, 
A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 

G. W. Carteton & Co. present this week a remarkably inter- 
esting volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s celebrated work, just 
published in London, where it is much talked about and praised. 
*,* It is no rehash of all the old Joe Miller anecdotes connected 
with the Bar, but a careful historical work—the most entertaining 
and amusing one on Lawand Lawyers ever printed. *,* There 
are chapters on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, on Fees, on Cos- 
tume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Theatricals, on Legal 
Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and in Society. 
It would be difficult to take up a book more keenly interesting. 
*,* Elegantly bound, two volumes in one, price $2. 





TITAN ACONISTES. 

The Story of an Outcast. A modern novel with an ancient 
title. *,* Price $2. 

CONDENSED NOVELS. 

By Bret Harte. One of the most amusing volumes of bur- 
lesyues and caricatures of the season, *,* Full of illustrations, 
Price $1 50. 

RICHMOND DURING THE WAR. 

An inside view of the Capital of the Confederacy. By a Lady. 

Price $1 %5. 





These books are beautifully bonnd, are sold everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





J. 











NEW BOOKS 


— 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. LIPPINCOTT & Co, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Beatrice Boville, and other Stories. 
Third Series of Novelettes by “Ouida,” author of Randolph 


Gordon, Idalia, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Strathmore, 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 %5. 
ConTENTS.—Beatrice Boville—A Line in the “ Daily.» 
Holly Wreaths and Rose Chains.—Silver Chimes and Gol. 
den Fetters.—Slander and Sillery.—Sir Galahad’s Raig.— 


ete., 


“ Redeemed.’’—Our Wager; or, How the Major Lost and 
Won.—Our Country Quarters. 


The Life and Teachings of Confucius. 
With Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D. 1 yo), 


crown 8vo, cloth, price $3 50. 

Summary oF ContTentTs.—Preliminary Essays: Of the 
Chinese Classics generally; Of the Confucian Analects ; Of 
the Great Learning; Of the Doctrine of the Mean; Conf. 
cius, his Influence and Doctrines. The Classics, Indexes, 


The Restoration at the Second Coming of 


Christ. 


A Summary of Millenarian Doctrines. By Henry A, Riley, 


With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D. 12mo, 
tinted paper, extra cloth, price $1 50. 

“The author is a strong thinker, an able writer, 
and a clear and logical reasoner; and we think no one with 
an unprejudiced mind, who will carefully weigh the argu. 
ments adduced, can fail to be convinced of the truth of the 
propositions they were intended to support.”—Weslera 


Record. 


Practical Anatomy. 
A new arrangement of the London Dissector. With namer 


ous Modifications and Additions, containing a concise de- 
scription of the Muscles, Blood-vessels, Nervee, Viscera, and 
Ligaments of the Human Body as they appear in Dissection, 
With nomerous illustrations. By D. Hayes Agnew, M.D, 


etc., etc. Second Edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 


Under Two Flags: A Novel. 


By * Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strathmore, Chandos, Gran- 


ville de Vigne, Kandolph Gordon, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, 
etc, 12mo, cloth, price $2. 

. . « “Under Two Flags is immeasurably superior to 
Idalia, and while many readers will find fault with it as ex 
travagant and sensational, no one will be able to resist its 
faxcination who once’ begins its perusal.’ ’Aladephia 
Kvening Bulletin, 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 


By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart, Tux Grove Epitioy, 


With Frontiepicce, Complete in 1 vol, 16mo, tinted paper, 
green morocco cloth, price $1 50, 

The * press" universally pronounce The Globe to be the 
best edition of Bu/wer issued, being handsome and legible, 
and at the same time cheap, 


Art and Scenery in Europe, with other 


Papers. 


Being chiefly Fragments from the Portfolio of the late Horace 


Binney Wallace, Esq. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, clo'b, 
price $2. 


A Practical Treatise on Shock after Surgical 


Operations and Injuries, with especial 
reference to Shock after Railway Acct 
dents. 


By Edwin Morris, M.D., etc. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth. 


Trial of John H. Surratt in the Criminal Court 


for the District of Columbia. 


Official. 2 vols. royal 8vo, law sheep, price $7 50. 


NEARLY READY. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 


Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 


By Sir Samuel White Baker, suthor of The Albert Nya. 


Demi 8vo. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, drawn 
by E. Griset from original Sketches by the Author. 


*,* Our publications are for gale by Booksellers generally, 
will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from anu 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 








spee 


ch of Nov, 7, 1856, surprised the public by ex- | which she will continue to resist the proposed reform, 


pressing himself a supporter of the principle laid | It must, however, be conceded that the case of Eng- 


down in the American note, 


The prospects of the desired reform in the modern 


‘maritime code seemed now as bright as its friends 


could possibly have wished. 





land is anomalous. She dislikes to give up a weapon, 
and to condemn its use as inconsistent with our ideas 


of civilized warfare, because her vast superiority on the 


Bic ‘ The French government | sea gives her the command over a fleet of privateers 
ee | showed every disposition to make a treaty with the | scarcely le i 
spos sce ss formidable than her regular . Ste 
New York, Sarurpay, Novemper 2, 1867. Waited Su ht : feria ’ ee _— 
| United States on those terms, and only waited for! which do not possess the advantages of England in 
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PRIVATEERING. 


HILE so distinguished an authority as Mr. Mill 
has lately come out in favor of privateering— 
which his speech toward the latter end of the last 
session of Parliament assumes to be the exercise of a 
perfectly fair and legitimate belligerent right—the 
publicists of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce still 
continue their efforts to convince us that the practice 
js utterly irreconcilable with the spirit of the age. 
When learned doctors thus widely disagree it is dif- 
ficult for the laity to decide, but perhaps a glance at 
the arguments advanced on both sides of the question 
and a brief sketch of its history may assist us in 
forming an intelligent opinion of its merits. 

The agitation of the question dates from the Dec- 
laration of Paris, April 16, 1856, which. may be said 
to mark a new era in the maritime law of modern 
days. The seven states which had then just concluded 
the Peace of Paris agreed to adopt the following 
four points: 1st, That privateering should be abol- 
ished; 2d, That neutral property under enemy’s flag, 
not contraband of war, should be, exempt from cap- 
ture; 8d, That enemy’s property under neutral flag 
should be equally exempt; 4th, That a blockade, to 
be binding, should be effective. It is well known 
that, with the exception of Spain, Mexico, and the 
United States, all the maritime powers signified their 
acceptance of these four points, Here the first step 
was taken toward the abolition of the old practice 
which aimed, apart from the warfare of the regular 
navies, to extort a compromise or submission by the 
destruction of an enemy’s shipping and commerce. 
Such a change was, of course, more to the advantage 
of the great naval powers than to that of the smaller. 
The latter, with an extensive trade and a small navy, 
were thus in a measure deprived of the means to 
cripple the commerce of a great naval power. Sup- 
posing, for instance, the case of a war between 
France and the North German Confederation, The 
powerful navy of France would utterly destroy the 
merchant marine of the German states, while the lat- 
ter, having relinquished the right to issue letters of 
marque, would be unable to make up for their naval 
inferiority by privatecring. It was this consideration 
which induced our government to qualify its assent 
to the Paris declaration, and demand that the third 
point should be extended so as to exempt all private 
property from capture. The principle was not new, 
for it had already found advocates in the middle of 
the last century, In 1744 the Abbé de Mably, and 
again, in 1779, Linguel, had insisted that both human- 
ity and civilization required the inviolability of pri- 
vate property at sca in times of war. In the treaty 
concluded between the two philosophers, Frederick 
the Great and Dr, Franklin, this theory received its 
first oflicial sanction, although the subsequent Prusso- 
American treaties of 1799 and 1828 have not preserved 
the article ($23) which the doctor used to call his 
“Quaker notions.” The principle was also recog- 
nized on the part of the French National Assembly, 
and on that of Napoleon I., who went so far as to 
treat its disregard by England as an offence against 
the law of nations, and cited it among the reasons 
for his Berlin decree of Nov. 21, 1806, Again in 
1823 and 1848 the United States and the Federal 
Diet of Germany discussed the expediency of adopt- 
ing the principle. But all these efforts to obtain a 
practical recognition for the new doctrine failed, and 
even its abstract merits did not seem to excite much 
attention among publicists until 1856, when the cir- 
cular note addressed by Mr. Marcy to M. de Sartiges, 
July 28, at. once brought it into general favor, In 
England the way for its reception had already been 
smoothed by Lord Derby. In May of the same year 
this nobleman told the House of Peers that the Paris 
declaration must lead to the exemption of all private 
Property from capture, on land as well as on sea. 
Subsequently, Lord Palmerston, in his Liverpool 


second-rate powers had given no reason to doubt 
their acquiescence. Mr. Mason, our ambassador at 
Paris, who was a warm advocate of the measure, had 
already received in February, 1857, full instructions 
from Washington to conclude the treaty, and he was 
doing his utmost toward that end. All at once the ne- 
gotiations came to astand-still. While they had been 
progressing a sudden change had taken place in pub- 
lic opinion, both in England and in the United States. 
The reform lately thought so desirable was no longer 
deemed expedient. Our ambassador at London, Mr. 
Dallas, who had always maintained that his govern- 
ment should under no circumstances consent to 
abandon the right of granting letters of marque, was 
not slow to take advantage of the reaction, and refused 
to co-operate with Mr. Mason. Matters continued in 
this state until the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the 
Presidency, when the negotiations which had been 
pending were entirely broken off in consequence of 
certain concessions demanded by his secretary, Mr. 
Cass, in reference to the right of blockade. This was, 
however, as Mr. Dallas himself openly boasted at 
London, merely a pretext. Lord Palmerston now 
also changed his mind and pronounced against any 
alteration in the maritime law, which decided the 
question so far as England was concerned. 

Such was the situation when two events happened 
which led to a reagitation of the proposed reform in 
this branch of international jurisprudence. The first 
was the passage of the Bremen resolutions by three 
hundred leading ship-owners and merchants in 
December, 1859, and the other the outbreak of the 
rebellion in this country. Of the former we merely 
need to say that they emphatically affirmed the 
principle insisted upon by the United States govern- 
ment in reference to the third point of the Paris 
declaration, and that these resolutions found a warm 
support in Germany, France, and England, The 
Ilunse towns even tried to induce Schleinitz, the 
Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to bring the 
question before the European Congress then in view, 
but this body never met. In America, when it be- 
came evident that the Southern States intended to 
secede, the Federal authorities reopened the question 
by more practical measures, They decided to sub- 
scribe to the four points of the Paris declaration, and 
to make for this purpose separate treaties with the 
European powers not only for themselves but for the 
seceding states. Their object naturally was to antici- 
pate the recognition of the Southern Confederacy by 
England and France, and to have its privateers out- 
lawed. In the cabinet session of April 24, 1861, it 
was accordingly resolved to “accede to the Paris 
declaration without reservation,” but in separate 
conventions. Instructions to this effect were imme- 
diately sent to the United States embassies abroad. 
France agreed to the proposition, but as M. Thouve- 
nel declared that his government would not consider 
itself obliged to interfere in any way, either directly 
or indirectly, in our domestic quarrel, nothing came 
of the project. At Washington the question was 
thereupon entirely dropped, and even a treaty already 
concluded with the Russian envoy was never rati- 
fied. 

Thus it came about that the United States govern- 
ment, which had been the first officially to broach the 
doctrine of exempting private property from capture 
at sea, was left in the rear of all others in the adop- 
tion of a liberal maritime code and compelled to take 
the lowest place among the family of civilized nations 
in regard to its most essential points. This is so 
much more humiliating when we remember that three 
European powers—Italy, Austria, and Prussia—have 
in the meantime made the principle a practical right, 
solely dependent on reciprocity. England alone, ot 
all maritime states, remains opposed to its adoption, 














this respect may, therefore, ever so much insist that 
all nations who aspire to be regarded as the pioneers 
of a Christian civilization (Bremen resolutions!) must 
support the principle of the sacredness of private 
property; but we question whether such philan- 
thropic considerations alone will ever influence pub- 
lic opinion, Still less reasonable appe@rs to us the 
assumption upon which this statement is based, 
namely, that the seizure of private property on 
land is now universally considered in the light of 
a wanton exercise of brute force; and that therefore 
the same practice on sea should be treated.as a crime 
against the law of nations. We question very much 
the first assertion, and totally deny the second. Even 
in a war on land private property is only protecied 
in so far as it does not appear available or necessary 
for military purposes or the support of troops. We 
need not examine here the claim to levy contributions. 
The destruction of private property and the seizure of 
provisions are perfectly legitimate in a war on land, 
and any region which has been the scene of military 
operations will certainly have suffered the same if not 
greater injuries than a commercial port must expect 
to endure in case of a maritime war through the 
destruction of its shipping and trade. 


A universal application of the priaciple of the in- 
violability of private property whether on land or 
sea would unfortunately always meet with many seri- 
ous difficulties. As Lord Stanley observed, “ neces- 
sity knows no law,” and when a nation fights for ex- 
istence all other considerations must give way to self- 
preservation, The whole question resolves itself 
rather into this: would not the abandonment of the old 
belligerent rights, which consistéd in the destruction 
of the enemy’s shipping and trade, yield even to 
England advantages sufficient to outweigh the sup- 
posed disadvantages? This question has been an- 
swered in the affirmative by the British shipping in- 
terest. Its representatives in the House of Commons, 
such men as Lindsey, are among the most zealous 
champions of the Bremen resolutions, The same 
may be said of the mercantile classes, for the prin- 
ciple of inviolability has been cordially endorsed at 
Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, Leeds, Hull, ete. And 
there is this to be remembered: by the Paris declara- 
tion England has already acknowledged the freedom 
of trade—that enemy’s goods in neutral bottoms are 
protected against capture. The consequences of this 
concession are very material. The instant there is a 
prospect of hostilities between England and some 
other maritime power, the whole bulk of British 
trade will be transferred as quickly as possible to 
neutral vessels, for no British ymerchant can be sup- 
posed willing to entrust his property on board of a 
ship which is liable to become a prize with its whole 
cargo. But it is impossible to suppose that the im- 
mense commerce of England could at once find an 
adequate number of neutral bottoms to accommodate 
it. The trade of the empire would therefore be ex- 
posed to a very serious interruption. The prices of 
the most indispensable articles, such as grain, cotton, 
sugar, etc., would, in consequence of the high rate of 
freight, be most sensibly affected; and as nearly all 
industry depends on a regular system of exports and 
imports, not only the merchants but the manufac- 
turers, and nearly every class of the community, would 
suffer severely from this cause. And what are the 
advantages which England may expect to reap from 
persisting in the old course? Lord Palmerston has 
explained them at great length during the session of 
March, 1862. He conceded that the destruction of 





an enemy’s trade and shipping can no longer be a 
legitimate object of war, but he opposed any change, 
nevertheless, on the ground that the crews of the hos- 
tile merchantmen should be prevented from reaching 
home and serving in the regular navy. He, however, 
strangely forgot that wars are generally long fore- 
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begin. The benefits which England expects to de- 
rive from this measure are entirely imaginary and not 
to be compared with the losses which she must suffer 
by the derangement of her commerce. We are con- 
filent that it needs but one single practical test of 
the way in which this principle will work to bring 
the statesmen of England to take a different view of 
the subject. 

A very plausible objection has lately been raised 
against the exemption of private property on sea, but 
it is easily refuted. It is argued that by allowing 
belligerents to continue their commerce without 
interruption, means to prolong the contest indefi- 
nitely were afforded to both sides, and this must defeat 
the object fr which wars should be made, namely, 
to secure a speedy peace, But it is exactly herein 
that the progress which the law of nations has made 
in modern times is said to consist, The belligerent 
parties no longer strive which of them shall most 
thoroughly ruin the prosperity of a people and a 
country, but seek to decide the issue by great battles 
and well-planned operations. In addition to this, 
powerful navies are nowadays not constructed so 
quickly as formerly, and by the time the profits which a 
nation can make by trade during a war are transmuted 
into taxes, and the taxes have been used to equip 
ships, the conflict will probably have been already 
determined, 








RADICAL JOURNALISM. 


NE of the most decided and immediate effects of 
any marked political movement in this country 
is that which is produced on current journalism, <A 
newspaper or other periodical which has identified 
itself with opinions that in the flow of events become 
unpopular is pretty certain to feel this effect in a 
direct and unmistakable manner. The public would 
be surprised to know the exact extent of the fluctua- 
tions in the circulations of the principal journals in 
the city of New York during the past few years. This 
has sometimes resembled nothing so much as a game 
of seesaw, in which when one party goes up the other 
is sure to go down, and the measures of ascent and 
descent are exactly the same. Of course the scope of 
the gyration is mainly determined by the degree of 
partisanship to which a particular journal may have 
been devoted; the moderates, as they are called by 
their friends, the trimmers, as they are called by their 
foes, suffer least from the mutations of public feeling 
because they have dared least in the office of direct- 
ing them; but a paper like Zhe Tribune, extreme to 
the backbone and too much given to be coarse and 
offensive in the expression of its opinions—a paper 
usually vigorous if generally inelegant, and of little 
weight or value apart from politics and news—is sure 
to suffer most from political reaction for the very 
reason that its own characteristics do so much to 
produce it, 

The feeling of dislike for journals which have been 
closely identified with what are termed radical opin- 
ions is becoming just now so general and go decided 
as to suggest examination to see how such a senti- 
ment is justified, or to what extent it should be pro- 
nounced ungenerous or irrational, There can be no 
doubt but that perfect freedom for the press is called 
for by the genius of American institutions, and it 
seems contrary to their spirit, if not to their letter, 
thata despotism in the shape of public opinion should 
be put forth to punish those who have merely exer- 
cised what is universally conceded to be a right, 
But that such a disposition exists seems certain, In 
the metropolis especially the feeling against the 
radical press is bitter and almost universal. Its 
efforts, judicious and natural as they are, to assume a 
more moderate tone than that of a year or more ago, 
appear rather to provoke the public mind than to 
conciliate it; for it is everywhere urged that they 
expressed their real views when strong in popular 
support, and change front now out of selfish regard 
to their pecuniary interests. Hence the papers which 
have always been known as radical, in New York, 
in New England, and throughout the country, but 
which have lately striven to induce public forgetful- 
ness of the fact, are more disliked and contemned 
than those which have boldly nailed their radical 
flags to the mast and preserved consistency even at 
the cost of prosperity. 
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The cause of the feeling against the radical journals 
'is easily pointed out. It is easy, also, to show why 
| such a feeling, once partly dormant in some quarters 
and little felt, if at all, in others, should be so almost, 
universally cherished and expressed and so obviously 
on the increase at this time. It is felt, in the first 
place, that radical policy has had a long and fair 
trial and that it has failed. It has failed to bind up 
the wounds of war, failed to restore the blessings of 
peace, failed in its management of the national 
finances, fuiled to bring about that cordial reconcilia- 
tion between the two great sections of the country 
which is, however, the indispensable prerequisite to 
national prosperity, Now, a certain stubbornness and 
patience are strong characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The people sustained the Republican party 
through the war because they were firmly resolved to 
preserve the national unity and thought that end 
would be imperilled by stopping, to use their lead- 
er’s homely phrase, to swap horses while crossing a 
stream. It is our conviction, frequently heretofore 
expressed, that the people would have sustained the 
Republican party still longer had the war continued, 
sustained it, that is, until its close. This conviction, 
we may observe in .passing, has been challenged by 
some who point to the evidences of discontent sup- 
plied by past elections as showing the likelihood of 
Republican overthrow if things grew worse or did not 
grow better in the field. The answer to this is that 
such overthrow was constantly predicted—by Mr. 
Weed and others—but that it never came to pass. 
We have, therefore, the best of the argument so far 
as facts go, since of the two prognostications one was 
constantly verified, the other not. Moreover, histori- 
cal precedents across the ocean, as witness the history 
of Pitt’s administration passim, have repeatedly 
shown that lack of success in the field, mismanage- 
ment in general, any or all causes which bear heavily 
on the people and tend to make a war unpopular, will 
not turn the scale against national vanity or obstinacy 
or patriotism—call it what you will—so as to make 
them abandon the struggle or withhold support from 
those who have its direction. Experience has shown 
that the sins an administration or a party makes are 
punished in such cases afterwards, not while the war 
is going on; and the immediate political history of 
our own country is not, from present appearances, 
likely to furnish an exception, 

Mistaking a characteristic phase of national de- 
termination for attachment pure and simple to their 
own party dogmas, the radical journals have unhap- 
pily continued to stir up and aggravate strife between 
sections and colors long after they had ceased to be 
in real sympathy with the masses of the nation, long 
after, indeed, in the opinion of many, the occasion 
for their existence at all in their partisan and sec- 
tional capacity had been removed, It is they who 
have made the North insolent in triumph, the South 
sullen in defeat, It is they who have stuffed down 
the throat of the country, until it has become fairly 
surfeited and sickened with the load, the crotchets of 
the ideologists of New England; those spectral prag- 
matista, all mewn and no twum, all cerebrum and no 
cerebellum, who have done so much good and so 
much harm, and who, no more than the secessionists, 
are destined to be the rulers of the country, The 
people have been slowly but steadily awakening to 
the truth that the radical journals, the exponents of 
that narrow and sectional temper of New England 
which is as essentially antagonistic as was that of the 
secessionists to a truly national and cosmopolitan 
spirit, have exerted a highly mischievous influence, 
tending to postpone reconstruction, inculcating vin- 
dictive and most unchristian passions, and tending 
to perpetuate the onerous burdens of the whole com- 
munity. In view of such persuasions it is not surpris- 
ing that these organs should now be in a languishing 
condition, or that the partisan warmth which once 
gave them support should have so generally changed 
to coolness or aversion. Regarding their mission as 
a sectional and temporary, rather than a national 
and permanent, one, it is not strange that the people 
should discourage what they perceive has outlived 
its usefulness, 

This is, perhaps, to some extent an illiberal view. 
Judgement is inevitably swayed by the passions of 
surrounding masses, and it is easy for genuine patriot- 
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ism in the heat and fury of war to believe that its 
side is entirely in the right and must needs always 
continue so. The difference, however, between the 
honest masses of Republicans and the radical journals 
consists in this: that the latter have degenerated jy 
too many cases into mere paid advocates of their 
party, and have thus fallen inevitably into the habit 
of preferring party to country, This the people ge¢ 
and this the people will not countenance or tolerate, 
A Nemesis is at work in this reaction which promises 
to give symmetry to various uncompleted fragments 
of history. It was said not long ago that two sets of 
revolutionists, two perverse factions, were battling 
shoulder to shoulder to effect the dissolution of thy 
Union, the destruction of the Republic. One of these 
has done its work and had its reward. The fate of 
the other, so fur as it may yet be undecided, it is not 
difficult to prophesy. 


THE FALL IN COTTON, 
1 lige mechanical engineers of Birmingham say that, 
in every quarter of each minute during the work. 
ing day of ten hours in England, the spindles of Map. 
chester alone produce a length of cotton thread which 
might be wound about the entire world. What would 
Hargreave's ghost say to this? or Wyatt's? or Arkright’s? 
It is, a8 we pointed out recently, only one hundred 
years ago that all cotton was spun by hand and by the 
single thread at a time. All the fingers in the world 
now, fit for the labor, could not in one day produce the 
threads which Manchester spins in an hour. 

The cotton question is becoming highly interesting, 
and it is for that reason that we venture 80 soon to recur 
to it. It is but little more than a month ago that we 
told our readers some interesting facts about the staple 
and indulged in some speculations with regard to its fu- 
ture, but at that time we certainly did not expect that 
events would so speedily prove the correctness of our im. 
pressions. Since then middling upland cotton has de. 
clined in Liverpool from 92d., on September 19, to 84d, 
on October 10. In three weeks the fall was equivalent 
to nearly fifteen per cent. abroad, while in New York 
during the same time the decline was from 25 cents per 
pound to 18}, equivalent to twenty-five per cent. 

The following tables, showing the rapidity of the 
tumble both here and in Liverpool, may be interesting, 
The quotations in Liverpool for middling upland cottons 
on the days mentioned below were as follows : 


Sept.19, .  . 9%d. Oct.2,  . «Bd 
=: oo ‘ . Wy oe P . 
“ 9, 2. . 8% “om . « a 
= 2, ‘ . 8% oe 8, . . ay 
“ 10, ° » 8% 
and in New York as follows: 

Sept, 19, » MB conte, Oct,2  . . 22 cents 
oom. . Si Sn . . eee 
om. . wf oe. 5 ae 
“ g, , 3 DD “ , : 5 Mig 


“10, . . 10" 

This shrinkage in the value of cotton in New York, 
between the dates mentioned, was greater than on 
average of one per cent, per day, which, wo believe, li 
altogether unexampled in the history of the trade, 

A decline #0 rapid as this has directed general atten 
tion to its causes, and all classes of business men are 
asking of each other the reasons why ; which, however, 
wo venture to say, are not far to weck, At the outbreak 
of the war cotton was selling in New York in gold at 
prices which were above those now current, notwith: 
standing the enormous crop of the previous year, The 
general trade of the world was good, and it was thought 
in Europe as well as in this country that hostilities be 
tween the North and the South would so greatly dimin 
ish the world’s supply of the article that cotton must 
soon reach extravagant figures. The South thought 
cotton was king, and was never weary of boasting aboutit 
No country had for a century successfully competed with 
this in its growth, quality and not quantity considered, 
and consequently when we became involved in civil wat 
many foreign countries assiduously devoted attention 0 
its cultivation. 

While these crops were yet in the ground America 
cotton rose enormously—that is, in currency value, al: 
though it ought to be observed that it never reached 4 
price above about sixty-five cents per pound in gold. The 
demoralization in this country consequent upon the war 
the losses as well as gains inflicted upon Europe result 
ing from it, the political influence which it has had upom 
the governments of the old world, all helped to impress 
upon Manchester the increased apprehension that theit 
supply could no longer be confidently expected from W 
in any safe degree. The result was, as we have said, 





greatly increased production elsewhere, observable wain 
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ly in the enlarged exports from India, which speedily put 
an end to the cotton famine in England ond stimulated 
her forty millions of spindles to greater activity than ever. 
Manufactured goods soon clogged the paths of com- 
merce, aud the tremendous power of machinery in Eng- 
jand and the Continent has kept them choked ever since. 
Europe, for two years past, has had too much cotton, 
far more than she could use, and now we have the col- 
Japse, Which means simply this: that until old garments 
are worn out, no new clothes are needed. 

In addition to the causes which we have named in 
order to account for the recent decline, there are others 
as potent, and not the least among them is the conserva- 
tive feeling which is daily spreading abroad in this coun- 
try with regard to expenditure. People on all sides are 
beginning to be careful about money, In truth they 
pave less to spend, while business lags and profits dwin- 
dle while events at Washington are uncertain and the 
price of gold is doubtful, The cost of living is extrava. 
gantly high, and the prudent are disposed to retrench, 
If we look abroad and add to this the political condition 
of Europe, the scanty harvest in England, the very un- 
common distrust in all commercial and banking circles, 
there go great that money is a drug .on the security of 
gold bars at one and one-half per cent, per annum, and 
without such collateral cannot be had at all; with the 
Bourse in Paris in a ferment; the Credit Mobiliere with 
its millions hastening toward a crash; the Bank of 
France gorged with idle coin ; California wheat selling in 
Liverpool at seventeen shillings per cental; riots in Man- 
chester; prisoners tried in its courts with shackles on 
them while under arrest on mere suspicion; heavy 
failures in Liverpool—among the rest the Royal Bank 
with an indebtedness of over four million pounds sterling ; 
no confidence or courage anywhere; how can it be ex- 
pected that cotton should be dearer? The whole world 
is against it; and ruinously low as it is, for the people 
who produce it, there seems a lower depth to come. In 
this country, had not the war impoverished a very large 
class of its consumers, cotton would not probably be to- 
day atits present price ; but war is always destructive to 
industry, and although a few thrive by it, the many 
must inevitably suffer. While we write there are 
thousands of planters in this country who are selling 
the product of their year’s hard labor for far less money 
that they put in the ground, helpless and almost despair- 
ing, unable to refund the loans made them to till the 
soil, and amidst the constant cheerlessness of the political 
aspect of their lives living upon the barest hope of the 
future. For instance, it is a fact that in Georgia to-day 
planters sell their cotton, that is, the average crop of 
their farms, at about ten cents per pound in currency. 
The government, with a rigor which is quite unworthy 
any generous adversary, taxes them two and one-half 
cents per pound, » tax which is simply ruinous. The 
interest upon the money which the planters borrowed 
last spring to put the seed in the carth is a great one, as 
must necessarily be the case in all countries which have 
been devastated by war and consequently impoverished ; 
ond, in short, elglteon conts por pound in Now York pays 
the Georgia planter, after all charges are reimbursed, 
hot over twelve conta per pound in curreney, or about 
elght centa in gold, for his crop, which must be middling 
In quality to command even that price, These figures 
are low, and as Manchester and the Continent will use 
the American ataple Instead of Surate at a low cost, and 
India cotton must follow our own down in the markets 
of the world, we believe that the day is not far distant 
when India will temporarily withdraw from the English 
market toa great extent and prices of our own staple 
possibly iimprove, At present, however, our own spin- 
heré are not profiting by it, low as it is, They cannot 
sell the goods which they make, except at a less price to- 
day than a week ago, ‘They buy sparingly and cautious. 
ly, work as few hands as possible, and, like the most of 
us, live in hope. 

Finally, a reason which might not occur to all of our 
readers in thinking about the recent revolution in cotton 
is this the South, particularly Texas, where the best 
cotton in this country is grown—other than Sea Island, 
Which is produced from a special seed—has just suffered 
under a pestilence which spread to New Orleans, thence 
to Mobile, and finally to Memphis. These four points 
are the most important of all domestic ports in the trade. 
While people were dying by hundreds daily in these 
Places there could hardly be much trade. We anticipate 
some activity in the cotton business from the recent 
abatement of the disease, but we are persuaded that the 
favorable weather of late for picking and saving the 
crop will enable planters to send such heavy supplies 
into the ports in November and December that no con- 
siderable increase of price in New York or Manchester 
can speedily be hoped for, and no large advance either 





here or there until prices reach a lower level still in this 
country, as they will probably do, and the export to Eng- 
land from other countries be consequently diminished, or 
until the general trade of the world revives and con- 
sumption of manufactured goods becomes much greater 
than at present. 

Since the above was written prices have advanced a 
little, both here and in England, the shipments from 
this country since the commencement of the present cot- 
ton year, viz., September 1, having been less than one. 
third of the quantity shipped during the same time in 
1866, and the stock of American having been sharply 
reduced in Liverpool. We see no reason, however, to 
believe that the advance can be permanently sustained, 
The quotations on Monday of this week were 20 eta, 
per pound in New York and 8jd. in Liverpool. Freights 
have advanced largely, which will serve to lessen cotton 
values for a time, 


ON-DITS. 

66 CL ES on-dits,” says a somewhat acrid French proverb, 

- * font les journaux des fous.” And really it would 
seem as though the inventors of the phrase had the best 
right to define its scope and meaning. Yet we venture 
to think it, with all due deference, a harsh sentence; the 
epigram, like most other epigrams, has a trifle more point 
than truth, A very crabbed and‘ uncongenial soul it 
must have been that made it; a sour old bachelor, like 
enough, to whom the chaste delights of tea and tattle are 
unknown. We dispute his judgement, we contend it 
would have been nearer the mark to say, Les on-dits font 
les journaux de la société. A distinction without a differ- 
ence we hear him sneer, this cynical epigrammatist ; but 
we who adorn the society he flouts, know better, and can 
afford to bestow on the ungracious comment the merited 
contempt of silence. If we stopped to answer the snarl 
from every tub we should be a pretty while getting 
through life. And we make no doubt that this particu- 
lar Diogenes, who envies his betters their enjoyment of 
the sunshine that circumstance denies to him, is a very 
ill-conditioned rascal, a low fellow whom society ignores, 
who is out at elbows very likely, and has probably bor- 
rowed—perhaps stolen—the very copy of this journal 
which gives him occasion for his unmannerly strictures. 
Out upon the surly knave! We snap our fingers in his 
face and cry again, lcs on-dits font les journaux de la 
socicté, 

For society—and when we say society we mean the 
women who rule it and form its charming bulk, wherein 
men are as it were only the flavoring ingredient, unpal- 
atable in itself but lending savor and piquancy to the 
whole,—society is not just now, at least, of a literary turn. 
Time was when it was the fashion to be learned or to 
seem #0, When the salons of the Hétel de Rambouillet 
echoed the fantastic erudition of les precieuaca ridicules 
whom Moliére has made immortal, or when the intellee 
tual coterie that gathered at Lady Wortley Montagu’s 
won from Mr, Stillingfleet’s blue-ateckinga a name and a 
fame their learning failed to give them, But we have 
changed all that, Other times and different fashions are 
ours, and nowadays society ia surely guiltless of the faint 
eat approach to pedantry, Literary circles there are atill, 
to be sure, within ita allembracing orbit; but, exeept in 
Boston, where everybody who is not a publisher is, has 
been, or is about to be an author, they are not exactly of 
the cream of the cream, Literature ia voted vulgar be- 
cause its cultivation implies a certain degree of mental 
exertion, and mental exertion, indeed exertion of any 
sort beyond that of mere existence, society cordially de- 
tests, ‘Not to be doing, but to be,” is its contented 
motto, Like Mr, Tupper, it has that tenderness for “ the 


‘delicate meshes” of its “ beautiful brain” that no rude 


crystals of thought are suffered ever to endanger their 
fragile and lovely inutility. It may, indeed, rouse itself 
so far as to yawn or dawdle of a morning over the latest 
novel or the fashion plates in Te Monthly Butterfly and 
Piper's Bizarre, but its intellectual appetites are easily 
and goon appeased, Even such thin and scanty mental 
pabulum as the daily journals afford is food too coarse 
for its digestion, It relegates them with a dainty shud- 
der to the business drudges for whom alone they were 
intended, to Paterfamilias in the study and to John 
Thomas in the kitchen, The things that engross the 
outer world, the wars and rumors of wars, the protocols 
and treaties, the murmuring peoples and trembling 
thrones, the rise and fall of stocks—all the shifting 
changes and combinations in the restless kaleidoscope of 
life concern it not or win from it at best only a languid 
and momentary attention. It lives and moves in an in- 
ner world of it own—a charming world, ali light and per- 
fume and brilliancy and warmth of color—where care, 
that the poet tells us is ubiquitous, can gain an entrée 
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only on very false pretences, and pain itself wears the 
mask of pleasure ; a selfish world, perhaps, but none the 
less on that account a happy one. It has its news too 
but of a very different nature from the sort that Di 
ogenes and Paterfamilias and John Thomas look for. 
Whether Miss Marigold really intends to take that 
spooney Simpkins who has only his money to recommend 
him, whether it is a fact that the Slopers went off to 
Europe without paying their little bills, whether that 
queer story about Miss Fullalove and the groom is true, 
whether Mr, and Mrs. Grumbleby are on quite such un- 
happy terms, how much that last ball cost the Bubble- 
tons and if old Bubbleton’s pecuniary affairs are alto- 
gether so desperate as reported—all the domestic slips 
and shortcomings of one’s neighbors, these are the topics 
that excite its interest and whatever feeble semblance 
of thought it sometimes yields to, And it is really sur- 
prising to note the rapidity with which any of these im. 
portant events is telegraphed through the cirele wherein 
it takes place, ‘This is the mission of the on-dit—a sort 
of private post for the transmission of confidential intel- 
ligence, a social express for the conveyance of choice 
parcels of scandal, 

For it is on scandal undoubtedly that the on-dit fattens 
and thrives, All other items of domestic and personal 
interest, indeed, it pounces upon and carries off, but only 
as a matter of course and in the strict line of business. 
It needs a delicate sowpcon of sin to wing its strongest and 
widest flight, never pausing till every ddinty nose has 
sniffed the delicious savor; viresque acquirit eundo. To 
have to tell of a marriage, for instance, is a pleasure; but 
to rehearse the minutiz of a divorce is more than Apician 
luxury ; andif it can be contrived that the shadow of the 
seventh commandment shall be thrown across the picture, 
then is it truly a banquet for the—gods, shall we say? 
We have no doubt that the goddesses at least tattled on 
high Olympus, and that ox-eyed, venerable Juno, and 
azure-eyed Minerva, over their evening nectar, derived 
much virtu8us consolation from the slip of their erring 
sister in that shocking affair with Mars. Why it is that 
women take such intense delight in picking holes in each 
others’ reputations it would be difficult to say, unless it 
be the primal instinct which led Eve to press the fatal 
apple on her uxorious spouse, which has ever since and 
all the world over made misery love company. Men are 


‘not by any means guiltless in this regard; they can say 


cruel and evil things of their neighbors too, but not often 
spiteful things. They may deal blows in the dark, but 
not with poisoned weapons, and even then they handle 
the bludgeon better than the stiletto. They do not often 
care to roll under their tongues those luscious little mor- 
sels of calumny that women love, nor do they possess in 
anything like the same perfection the subtle feminine art 
of insinuating disparagement under the cloak of praise, 
the skill to“ hint a fault and hesitate dislike.’ Men are 
indeed, for the most part, too buay with their gross mate- 
rial pursuits and pleasures to find much time for that nice 
dissection of reputations into which women throw them 
selves with such ardor and success, 

And for thia purpose the on dit makea an admirable 
Ita irresponsibility and impersonality give one 
such a sense of perfect aecurity 


neal pel, 
one may cut and slash 
without the slightest fear of unpleasant consequences 
other than the danger of being sometimes inoculated 
with the virus from the corpse of a dead reputation, The 
fair surgeon must look out that there is no abrasion in 
her own character which the poison may infect, Women 
are as pitiless as wolves toward their wounded fellows, 
Indeed, in some measure they need to be, The very deli- 
cacy and fragility of the beauty of woman’s fame makes 
her intolerant of any blemish in her sisters, There is 
sound philosophy in the story which is told of those two 
Parisiennes, fast friends, and indeed guspected, though not 
yet convicted, of being a trifle too fast. Finally, one of 
them committed the unpardonable sin of being found 
out, and was put into Coventry accordingly. Where 
should the wounded dove seek refuge but in the bosom of 
her faithful Heloise? But Heloise repelled ner. “ Hence- 
forth,” she said, ‘ma cherie, if you please, we are stran- 
gers; I have not reputation enough for two.” Perhaps a 
similar feeling, less frankly expressed, lends point and poi- 
gon to many a woman’s tongue, On the other hand, too, 
there is generally a little fire where there is so much 
smoke, and the victims of unpleasant on dils are not 
always innocent ones. Very few people contrive to get 
themselves much talked about without giving some cause 
therefor. And from this point of view we deem th» 
on-dit of immense service in keeping society in order, 
very much in the same way a8 Damocles was kept in 
order by the ingenious device of his friend Dionysius, 
There are not many désagrémens in life without corre- 
sponding compensations, and itis the merit of Mrs. 
Grundy—that Mrs. Harris of the beaw monde—that if her 
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snap judgements often eéarify virtue, they sometimes 
discompose vice. 


FRENCH COMEDY. 

FRNUE French Theatre is fast becoming a spot of foreign 

soil. One crosses its borders (duties paid) into a 
little France—a sort of larger type of that little Britain 
which Thackeray says an Englishman makes whereyer 
he goes. An American feels in it like a stranger in a 
strange land. Here the American Gaul is rampant in 
his native jungle. Here are the shrill tones, the mercu- 
rial gestures, the measureless moustaches, neat bonnets, 
trim figures, hideous features to match, end, above all, 
the general hairy fierceness of mien that mark the grande 
nation. The continental diffusion of the French tongue 
also asserts itself in the multitude of miscellaneous for- 
eigners. There are Italian, Spanish, Hebrew French of 
all varieties, with here and there a grand Teutonic 
Frenchman of the “Gomment-fous-bortez-fous ” order, 
and doubtless in the galleries, especially consecrate to 
the domestic group, are perched impecunious but enthu- 
siastic Parisians from Crim Tartary, Corea, or St. Peters- 
burg. The whole auditory is a curious novelty almost 
as interesting as the play itself. Handsome we cannot 
in justice call it. There are too many elderly people. 
The southern European nations were intended to supply 
youthfulness to the world. A Frenchman, above all, 
was never meant to grow old. In mind he seldom does, 
and when his body has the bad taste to violate this canon 
of his creation he pays penalty. Instead of mellowing, he 
wizens. Consequently, the occasional startling parallel- 
ism between the aged Gaul and the infant chimpanzee is 
one of the most awful facts of comparative anatomy, 
and an average French audience is pretty sure to contain 
a whole hortus siccus of human autumn leaves in gradu- 
ated stages of drying. But if it be not handsome it is 
at least intelligent, keen, sensitive, alive. It never 
misses a good point and is dangerously demonstrative 
Its very silence is different from 
American silence. One is the deliberate stillness of un- 
formed thought, the other the intense suppression of in- 
numerable nothings. The electric effect, too, is wonder- 
fully different. In fact, an American is thrown into an 
altogether foreign frame of mind. For ourselves, we 
absolutely thought in bad French, and whenever our bad 
French gave out we don’t believe we thought at all. For 
the time we were French to the backbone of our vocab- 
ulary. 

Actors that face this magnetic battery must act well or 
not at all. In this case the débutaunts have also an 
audience of old habitués capable of sharply contrasting 
them with last season’s troupe, as was evident on the 
first night from the plaudits of recognition which greeted 
MM. Juignet, Edgard, the Larmets, and others of the 
Juignet-Drivet ‘combination. The performance stands 
the test. It is clearly no ordinary combination of talent. 
The scenery, however, does not achieve absolute hallu- 
cination ; in fact, the castle scene is the only ambitious 
effect in the play. The ruins themselves are well enough, 
but the nightfall is not so nocturnal as it might be, and 
the starry holes in the canvas universe somewhat miss 
the true planetary twinkle. One might carp a little, too, 
at the costumes, The hero wears a suit of black of a cut 
that strikes a neat mean between a lawyer's clerk and a 
deputy undertaker, which it took ua two or three scenes 
to forget, and nothing but due male ignorance keeps us 
from noticing several faulta in the feminine toilets, But 
of course there was not one bad actor; there never ja in 
French troupes, Only we agree with a critique in one 
of the dailies as to De Bevallan, 


It struck us aa an 
excellent misconception, 


M. Caron gives a capital deline 
ation of a dancing-school dandy of twenty-two, whilo the 
author plainly intended a mature and accomplished 
worldling, who can show “ ¢tata de service,” and whone 





indifferently and the passion forcibly and well. In the 
castle scene especially she is very spirited, but her part 
is altogether a subordinate one. We insist that it does 
not bring out half her power, and that the public will 
have to revise its opinion of her long before the répertoire 
of the troupe is exhausted. 

But the great character of the whole drama, after all, 
is Octave Feuillet. We mean that the downright power 
of the play itself is its main element of success. Maxime 
Odiot is in every way a remarkable conception. The 
novel on which this play is founded raised our opinion of 
the whole French nation; till we met with it we did not 
know that France ever grew virtue of that kind. A 
thorough gentleman we could understand, a thorough 
man of honor we could understand; but to make a 
Frenchman a thorough man of principle was, to us, to 
reconcile a primd facie contradiction in terms. Our ideal 
Frenchman was always a being of invariably noble im- 
pulses, but never of immutable convictions of right and 
wrong. Feuillet’s genius does reconcile the repug- 
nancy. Maxime is truly noble in a way we had always 
thought solely Saxon. And the whole play is equally 
powerful and pure. There is a wonderful exalted force 
about it which appeals deeply to the best sympathies of 
an audience. No one can go to see it and not be, at 
least for the time being, a better man. 

And yet, though we must admit Maxime to be really 
French, we cannot help thinking one thing of this drama 
that may be « subtle form of national vanity. We fancy 
we trace in it an improving influence which is becoming 
every day more notable in French writings—the influence 
of English literature. We do not, though it sounds so, 
mean that ours is necessarily the superior literature. 
English and French thought compare much like broad 
and narrow gauge railways. Each goes perhaps about 
as far and as fast as the other; one is less cumbrous, the 
other carries more freight. All of us, of both races, in- 
herit preferences that disqualify us from fair judgement, 
and we are content to leave the comparison where the 
railway men have left the gauge question. But we feel 
sure that, as the mixture of races produces the finest 
types of men, so the amalgamation, by mutual study, of 
opposite habits of thought and styles of expression will 
yet give us our noblest ideal. 

French thought has wrought on us for years, and now 
ours is beginning an era of reaction. As yet its work- 
ings are perhaps rather ludicrous than otherwise. True, 
we have M. Taine—a corner-stone of living rock for the 
temple of an international literature. But the more 
prominent and obvious instances of English influence on 
the French mind are such as the new idioms of le sport, 
le jockey, le sweepstakes ; the charming chimerical Eng- 
lishman of Alexandre Dumas; the lofty blunders of 
Victor Hugo (who is near enough to do better) in English 
geography and characteristics, or that strange mélange 
of misdirected originality, the Htudes sur W. Shakspeare 
of Philaréte Chasles. Still the leaven is at work. The 
bite d' Anglais and, may we add, the “ jack-knife bearing 
stranger” of the west is teaching his clever caricaturists 
of Paris one or two things that the wisest and wittiest of 
them find worth the knowing. It may be centuries yet 
before the first Frenchman ever learns English, but long 
before that millennial day we hope to have caught no 
little of their ingenuity and acutences, and to have trans 
mitted to them some of that comparative breadth and 
solidity of thought which wo fancy reproduced in this 
Roman Vun Jeune Homme Paunore, wnd which is por 
haps as yet distinctively our own, 


VOS NON VOBIS, 
— BOYS probably get from no other passage in 
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cool resignation of a dowerless bride in anything but 
youthful, But the two principal actors are very good, 
M, La Roche is undoubtedly a dramatic artist of rank, 
lis performance of Maxime—incomparably the most 
dificult French character we ever saw 
consclentiousness, and talent, 
a singular sort, 


ia full of care, 
His power, however, is of 
He has not animal spirits enough for 
comedy, and at times (perhaps under the sombre influ 
ence of that black suit of his) is ungracefully gay. Luck. 





ily, ho has not more than five sentences involving any 
levity. In the passionate scenes, too, he falls below 
himeelf through a trick of accelerating his utterance till 
it becomes really difficult to catch his words, His strong 
points are two, and two of the rarost on our stage—nar- 
ration and monody, Hjs recital of his history to Gaston 
in Scene 2 is admirably finished and just in expression, 
and the soliloquy over old Laroeque’s will in Act LT, is 


part does not, to our mind, show her at her best, Her 


the classic poets the same gratification which thoy 
find in Virgil's little analogy of the aves, oves, apes, bovea, 
In the first place, the lines are remarkably easy to con 
atrue, and their full significance is unusually obvious, 
Then it is the most ancient specimen of rhyme the school 
boy has encountered, and an interesting speculation is 
opened whether or not Virgil, like Mr. Peggotty in his 
“Triends is dear, and IT am here,” “didn’t intend it.” 
Above all, it is impossible not to sympathize with the 
poot's complaint, 


“Tow ego veraiculos fect, tulit alter honores ;" 


and although we discern in tho ravished versiclos—in | 


the 
* Divisum imperium cum Jove Cosar habet™ 
that kind of laureate-like toadyism which prevents ono 


fecling that “No mercenary bard his tribute pays,” it is | 
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regard for “ fair play” than the confidence with which an 
appeal can be made to popular sympathy in behalf of 
anybody violently bereft of the just return from his 
labors. In the cases instanced by Virgil, in all Cases 
where man appropriates from the brute creation, the 
apparent exception is accounted for by the consideration 
that man is the lord of creation, that beasts were put 
into the world for his behoof, and that in availing him- 
self of them his only obligation is to avoid Unnecessary 
cruelty. Beside, as Pope exemplified in the case of thg 
pampered goose, and as Mr. Bergh and his coadjutorg are 
laudably enforcing, even between men and animals there 
is something of reciprocity. But between creatures that 
stand on the same footing the right of protection jin the 
enjoyment of all they may accomplish for themselves jg 
only to be set aside by violence, to the just resentment 
of the wronged party. The compassion even of children 
is naturally enlisted in behalf of helpless animals preyed 
upon by their fiercer fellows. To their apprehension jt 
is no small stain on the character of our national bird 
that he relies for his subsistence upon the activity ang 
enterprise of the fish-hawk, and the cuckoo is held jp 
almost as light esteem among men as she presumably 
is among others of her own kind for her habit of getting 
from the labors of the latter benefits which she ought to 
accomplish for herself. Only a survey of these things 
from a high philosophical stand point, whence one beholdg 
them as parts of a grand system arranged for the general 
good, can at all reconcile one to their existence ; and even 
when this is accomplished, it is often hard, in spite of our 
knowledge that they merely comply with the dictate 
of their nature, to accord an unreserved pardon to 
the usurpers and tyrants of the brute creation. In 
the case of men even philosophical considerations 
are powerless to repress the indignation occasioned by 
the spectacle of individuals or classes appropriating 
to themselves the fruits of others’ toils. Tons of 
humanitarian and political protests have been written 
against it, with scarcely another argument in reply than 
that of force. For the universality of clear instincts in 
the matter we find the certain response elicited by bio- 
graphical indignations over such wrongs as those of 
Fitch and Whitney and Goodyear, whose inventions have 
enriched others than themselves; or of authors, from 
Homer’s day to ours, who have themselves been starved 
that publishers might fatten on their posthumous 
fame. For the appreciation of the character of the wrong 
we have the evidence of all laws against piracy in every 
form; and it only needs to be sufliciently flagrant and 
long continued to occasion an outbreak like that of the 
French Revolution. In fact, the sacredness of one’s right 
to whatever he can secure by his own labors has come to 
be so generally regarded the fundamental principle of 
civilization and government that an enlightened self:in- 
terest is universally recognized as the most potential 
motive power in all social progress. So much is this the 
case that a man acting with no ascertainable end of & 
selfish sort is generally regarded with suspicion, and even 
when his disinterestedness is established, he seems to 
anany of his fellows a being to be pitied as the victim of 
some benevolent mania, No inconsiderable portion of the 
race, it is to be feared, agree practically with the Irish 
gentloman whose reply toan appeal in behalf of posterity 
was that posterity had dono nothing for him that made 
him feel under obligationa to posterity, At any rate, 
while men may differ in willingness to exert themselves 
without expectation of personal return, they will be at 
one in resenting whatever looks toward alienating from 
those who have worked for and won it the result= 
whethor in honor, profit, or poaition—of thelr labors. 

However indignant one may fool at every uwurpation 
of one's rights, there In yet one eloment of exasperation 
which only appears when one finda that he hae deliber: 
ately beon used asa cat'apaw, Tt is particularly bad to 
fool that you have been used as tho ladder for some one 
else to mount upon, Intending all the while to kek you 
away when hoe has done so, Lt iw annoying, for Instance 











to be conscious as you buy your railway tleket not 
merely that you are paying for services you will not Kel, 
but that you are helping to provide managers with the 
means of fortifying themselves in’ legislatures aggainst 
your demand for what you buy, It is probably with 
something akin to dissatisfaction that our German fol- 
low-citivens find the journals which dexeribed them as 
frionds of froedom and enlightenment so long 44 they 
needed the German voto to put their party in power 











styling them infidel Germans and slaves of rum now ws 

. ) 
they opposo its loaders in making a use of their oe 
hostile to those who gave it to them, It ia with decide 


: : RA b 
nevertheless satisfactory to see the adroit little device | chagrin that the nation after its losses of life and limb, 


whereby the author proved his title to his own and| blood and treasure, after incurring its burden of debt 
fur the best thing in the whole play, Mlle, Deborah’s aquelched the A, M. W, Ball of the Augustine period, 


and taxes for the preservation of the Union, finds that 


, brutal 
No stronger proof could be required of men's instinctive ' its efforts have served only to exalt a coterio of brut 
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men rapacious blunderers under whose vindictive malad- 
ministration the objects of the conflict are further re- 
moved than ever. Upon the whole, the idea presents 
itself from every quarter that in a land of liberty the 
place of well-conditioned citizens in the social economy 
js that of producers of good things which others than 
themselves are to enjoy. It is not only that they are af- 
flicted with parasites, for parasites are inevitably among 
the concomitants of prosperity, but that painfully-earned 
prosperity has come to be regarded, quite as a matter of 
course, a8 the natural provision for swarms of worthless 
creatures who toil not, neither do they spin, yet yield to 
pone in the sumptuousness of their lives. The number 
of every-day affairs which might justify Virgil in apply- 
ing his Sic Vos non Vobis to every industrious American 
citizen is something quite surprising,—a national debt 
that impoverishes the mass of men and produces fortunes 
to be counted by millions for the friends of treasury offi- 
cials; a tariff calculated chiefly to enrich smugglers and 
inspectors ; contracts in which the completion of public 
works is of quite secondary importance to the wealth 
they must yield their promoters ; taxes whereof perhaps 
afifth is applied to their ostensible purpose ; departments 
established to afford sinecures to boobies and obstruct 
the business of those who pay for their support; parties 
exalted for the promotion of liberty aud straightway 
transformed into instruments for enslaving those who 
gave them power ; a standing invitation to the oppressed 
of all nations to share in our liberty, to which they re- 
spond by inundating us with ignorance and crime. It is 
hard, undoubtedly, that the stores of animals should be 
converted to the use of man, and the sweat of the French 
peasant have been converted into the splendors of u court 
of which he might only hear, wondering. It is not, how- 
ever, precisely easy to possess one’s soul in patience 
while the honesty and talent and culture of the land are 
laid under contribution to its laziness, barbarism, and 
knavery. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GOULD AND MR. MOON, 


O THE Epiror oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: In replying (in your paper of Oct, 19) to Mr. 
Moon’s fourth essay, I, for the purpose then in hand, 
treated that essay as if it were exclusively a rejoinder to 
my first letter. But,in fact, the greater part of it was 
addressed to another correspondent—* H. 8S. D.”—who 
had doubted the propriety of Mr. Moon’s phrase, “I 
differ with Mr. Gould.” 

Mr. Moon devotes to “ H. 8. D.” no less than a column 
and a half; and, as might be expected, he leaves the 
point as he found it; namely, an indefensible blunder, 
against which the taste, the ear, and the common sense 
of every educated man revolt, as a matter of course, 

1 do not, however, refer to that part of Mr. Moon’s 
essay for the purpose of exposing its fallacy ; but to 
show that, in two instances, Mr. Moon uses the word 
auch in precisely the way that he says I must not use it ; 
and, also, to show that Mr. Moon misapprehends the re- 
quirements of the possessive case. 

Mr, Moon, in hia third essay on Cood English, says: 
“Mr, Gould says that The Queen's Lnglish has been much 
criticised in Magland, but that not a word of auch eriti 
ciam has been seen by him,” ete, And Mery Moon there: 
upon adds that “auch whould be (hat, beeause such means 
similar Wut not identical,” 

Yet Mr, Moon, in his reply to “TLS. D.,” anya: “That 
js not the reason why that preposition ta used in aueh 
connection ;" and agains “The feud between them, re 
sulting in auch an net, ia considered,” ete, 

I may remark here that Me, Moon uses “auch” eor 
rectly; but the point ts, that he objects to my using tt 
in the wane way, 

As to the ponsonsive, cane, 


Mr, Moon saya; “ We might as well apeak of the 
breadth of a man's sympathion’ belng aa great as the 
Dbreudth of the Mississippi; or the depth of a woman's 
Aflvetions’ being aw great as the depth of the Atlantie ; 


Aw apenk of a difference of opinions belong comparable t 

tho difference between certain points of the compass,” 
The reader will perceive that of the three nouns whiel 

Immediately precede the participle being (thrice repeated) 


two are in the POHHEKKIVO CAKE, and the other is not #o, 
should be 
In the possessive—which, as TL will show, they should 


Whorens, if “ sympathies” and “ affections 


nol—#o also should “ opinions” be. 
The readera of Good Hnaglish may, perhaps, remembe 


that the use and the omission of the possessive case are 
dwolt on at some length in that volume, ‘Tho omission 


8 © common error, It is found several times in 7% 
Queen's English, Indeed, Dean Alford boldly attempt 
ite justification, 


— 


On page 136 of Good Hnglish 1 point 
Out three instances of the same error in Mr, Moon's 


* Mr, Moon blunders even in his geography! The breadth of 
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Dean's English —of which, however, Mr. Moon takes no 
notice in his essays on my book. 
Nevertheless, now, in reply to “1H. 8. D.,” he uses the 
possessive in the way that my specifications require it to | 
be used ; and he thus shows that he gives heed to my | 
criticism, although he declines to acknowledge its cor- 
rectness, Yet in 7'he Dean’s Hnglish he denounces Dean 
Alford for repudiating or ignoring iis (Mr. Moon’s) criti 
cisms, while he (the dean) alters his Queen's Hnglish in 
conform ity to them. 
But while Mr. Moon tacitly admits the propriety of 
my criticism, and evinces a disposition to follow it, he 
shows that, after all, he does not understand it. He, in- 
deed, uses the possessive in sentences which require it ; 
but he applies it to the wrong nouns. 
The reader, by referring to Mr. Moon’s fourth essay, 
will see that Mr. Moon speaks of the use and abuse of 
comparisons ; and that, to illustrate his point, he selects 
the words breadth, depth, and difference. Those words 
are his terms of comparison, and therefore those words, 
and not sympathies, affections, and opinions, should be in 
the possessive case. Mr. Moon will no doubt deny that ; 
but, observe, in the sentence above quoted, Mr. Moon 
does not bring “sympathies” and “Mississippi” nor 
“ affections” and “Atlantic” into comparative apposi- 
tion ; his words are “ the breadth of a man’s sympathies’ 
being as great as the breadth of the Mississippi; or the 
depth of a woman’s affections’ being as great as the depth 
of the Atlantic,” ete. If Mr. Moon had chosen to use a 
much better form of expression to convey the same mean- 
ing—for example, “ We might as well speak of a man’s 
sympathies’ being as broad as the Mississippi; or, of a 
woman’s affections’ being as deep as the Atlantic,” ete — 
his putting “sympathies” and “affections” in the 
possessive would be correct. But the grammatical con- 
struction of a sentence depends on the words that a man 
uses, and not on those that he might have used. Gram- 
matically speakiog, the two breadths and the two depths 
are what Mr Moon compares ; hence, the first of each of 
them is the word which should be brought (so to speak) 
“into the possession ” of the participle being. 
To make this plain, and to guard against being myself 
misunderstood, I will reconstruct a part of Mr. Moon’s 
sentence: “If referring to a woman’s affections, we 
might as well speak of their depth’s being as great as the 
depth .of the Atlantic; as, in referring to opinions, to 
speak of their difference’s being comparable to the differ- 
ence between certain points of the compass.” That is a 
clumsy sentence, no doubt ; but it is the best that can be 
made of Mr. Moon’s materials—that is, of the words 
that he thought fit to use. His using, and repeating, 
“breadth,” “depth,” and ‘‘ difference,” brought him to 
grief. 
Mr. Moon intimates that to compare the depth of a 
woman’s affection with the depth of the Atlantic is 
absurd, because—these are Mr. Moon’s words—“ moral 
qualities are compared with moral, and physical with 
physical.” That is to say, as affections are moral and the 
Atlantic is physical, the respective depths of the two can- 
not properly be compared, It is a pity that Shakespeare 
could not have bad the benefit of Mr. Moon’s views on 
that point. We should then be spared Juliet’s absurd 
protestation : 
“ My bountyis as boundless as the sea; 

My love, as deep.” 





Epwanrp 8. Gounp. 
New Yon, Oct, 12, 1867, 

P. S—After 1 had written the foregoing letter, an ac 
cident threw The Dean'a English in my way, and I 
passed an hour in re reading it, 

That rereading has enlightened me on one point, 1 
find that 1, at first, read the book very superficially ; and 
that whereas | then noted only three instances of the 
onfasion of the possessive case before a present partich 
ple, Pnow find no leas than fi/icen other instances, They 
are on the pages here epecified, viz,, vill, 8, 10 (di0), 12, 
13 (three), 14, 62, O4, OF (three), 68. 

I find, moreover, that Mr, Moon frequently uses ao in 
the same manner that he tella me (in his third essay) 
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I wish now to 
change that, thus: “Counting by the rules of grammar 
on one hand, and by Mr. Moon’s own rules on the other, 
two or three scores of ‘ nods’ can be found in this not 


even in this accurately written book.” 


very accurately written book.” And to help the reader 
to estimate what proportion the “nods” of the book 
bear to the sentences in the book, I inform him that the 
text-proper of The Dean’s English covers but 123 very 


small pages, nearly half of which are quotations from 
other writers, E. 8. G. 


PROMETHEUS IN ATLANTIS. 
To THE Eprror or Tie Rounp TABLE: 

Srr: It has been suggested to me that the specula- 
tion of Mr. S. C, Hewitt, alluded to in my letter upon the 
Prophecy of the Extinction of the Christian Civilization, 
would be of sufficient interest to your readers to warrant 
the insertion of the communication stating it. In an- 
swer, I offer the substantial portion of such communica- 
tion, with a few queries and comments: 

““You wish to know the cause which is to expand the solar sys- 
tem and put the planets each one orbit further off from the sun. 
My theory is this: the sun is a grand electric battery, from which 
all the planets (primaries) are evolved, on the principle of genera- 
tion and birth. The mode in which generation takes place is 
this: the axial motion of the sun throws a portion of its pliant 
or freely-moving substance into the region of the equa‘or, and as 
far from the nucleus of the sun as the centripetal force will 
allow ; so that the region occupied by the substance in question 
is the point of balance between centrifugalism and centripetal- 
ism—the whole operation being perfectly mathematical and 
orderly to the Jast degree. The reason why the substance in 
question is thrown into the equatorial region is, because there 
the centrifugal force of the axial motion of the sun is greatest, 
the said force growing less and less as you approximate the 
poles, at which points the force amounts to nothing. Of course, 
then, as all lesser forces, or degrees of force, are under control 
of the greater degrees, the whole tendency of the constantly 
evolving nebulous substance of the sun, from equator to poles, is 
to the equatorial region ; for there the distance of the sun’s peri- 
phery from the axis is greatest; consequently the centrifugal 
force of the axial motion is greatest at that point. Here is the 
secret of the existence and of the revolution of the planets in 
the region of the zodiac! Being generated and born in that re- 
gion, and being consequently under the control of the sun, whose 
power is greatest in its equatorial region, it is quite legitimate 
that they should constantly make their revolutions within that 
space. 

** Now, the form which the nebulous substance in question takes 
is that of a concentric ring whose greatest density is exactly over 
the sun’s eqnator. This ring is many ages in forsing; matures 
gradually, like the animal and human fetus; and finally breaks, 
like the placenta. The ring is then conglomerated into an infant 
globe, at & mean point opposite that of breakage, and is then 
ejected from its mathematical point, as a ving, to its proper orbit, 
as a globe, in the solar +rystem, by the birth-forces of the sun, 
aided by the combined forces of the planets, which then have a 
grand conjunction, 

“Now, then, the ejection or birth of the new planet creates a 
mighty repulsion, whose line of greatest power is exactly opposite 
its own path, the latter being exactly opposite the line of planetary 
conjunction, and consequently in the region of greatest vacuum 
of planetary spheres, which condition, of course, is most inviting 
to the newly-born planet, and therefore determines the course 
said planet shall take in passing from the sphere of the sun to its 
place in the system of planets. You, sir, are aware that the 
universe has no absolute vacuum. You will, therefore, very 
readily see how repulsion could be communicated to the great 
ocean of substance in which the planets all move, and how this 
repulsive power would act to hurl the existing planets further 
off from the sun, provided there were euflicient cause of such 
repulsion, The birth of a planet I think you may see to be an 
adequate cause, on the supposition of its rvealify, the main 
proof of which remains to be given. I say main proof, for I 
cannot help thinking you may find a sort of intrinsic proof of 
the fact in the theory itself. But I do not rest the matter 
here. Ihave other and more tangible and scientific evidences of 
coming planetary transition, and the cavee of the same, These 
proofa are of two classes; 1, The absolute demand for more 
planeta in the solar system; 2. The evidences of decay in the 
earth, Jat. According to science only nine orbits are now occu 
pied by planets, reckoning the mean orbit of the asteroid as 
one; Whereas there should and muat be fivezre, at lenat, before 
the syatem ia complete, The reason ia this; nature ia mathemat 
deal in all her dietributiona; and not only mathematical, but 
serial, Now, the law of the series haw three grand degrees, ox 
preased in the numbers (ree, acven, twelve, The solar syatem 
when complete (because evidently intended to be complete in 
iteelf), must be raised (numerically) to the third power of the law 
in question, and therefore must have Ciwelve planeta, Three more, 
therefore, are demanded, if acience be correct in ite number, 
which ia, doubtless, very near the facet, At any rate, it is very 
evident that we have not yet (weve planets, This, of course, 
will be no argument to you, unless you admit the exiatence of the 





that “demonstrative young Indies use it, Tere te a 
Kentence that contains a pair of them:—'Thin ought 
not to be; for, the effect of this error ta go ridiculous, and 
;| the error itwelf may be so easily avoided’ (Dean's Mag 
»| link, page 112), 
One thing more, On page 59 (Dean's Mnglish), Mr, 
1| Moon quotes, in order to eriticive, this sentence from The 
(Queen's Knglish: “Wt 1 had believed the Queen's Eng 
lish to have been rightly laid down by the dictionaries 
and the professors of rhetoric, | need not have troubled 
myself to write about it.” 

Mr. Moon says that should be: “If Thad believed #o 
r|and-so, L should not have needed to trouble myself,” ete. 


é| former part of the sentence ; which is hidden, in his repe 
| tition of it, by the term so-and-so.” 
lieved the Queen's English to have been” so-and-ac 
should be, “Uf! Thad believed it to be” so-and-so, 

I therefore feel bound to amend asentence of my own 
on page 136 of Good Hnglish, I there say of The Dean's 





the Missinsippl is not remarkable among great rivers; its denglh 
Se ite Aistinguishing characteriatic, 





English, Two or three‘ nods,’ however, can be found 


‘hat is to say, Mr. Moon corrects the latter part of the 
xentence and innocently overlooks a similar error in the 


“Uf LT had be: 


serial law, which my time and epace do not now permit me to 
demonestrate, But having fully demonstrated the law, to my own 
watiafaction, 1} see ite application to the subject in hand, aw you 
would, L think, if you admitted the law, 

‘ad, You are aware of the decay in vegetable nature, which 
has been wo very marked during the last dozen years, The po 
tato, the button-wood, fruite, grains, ete., ete, are evidently 
degenerating ina very marked manner, The physical health of 
man, too, ia growing more and more negative, known aw general 
debility, ete. What ia the reason of it all’ Have the scientific 
given a rational solution? Can they do it? he decay of the 
potato, they sald, was caused by worme eating into the atalk, or 
by long-continued rains and sudden and intense heat afterward, 
One writer, a little out of the common run, eaid the cause con: 
winted in the want af balance of the electrical and magnetic ele- 
ments, Butt want to know why the worms exist at all to com- 
munieate the decay, if they do it; why the long-continued rains, 
and the extreme heat afterward, occur, if that is the direct 
cause; and why there should be a wantof balance in the ele- 
menta referred to, if that be in any degree the true theory, The 
grand cause of the decay in question ia evidently much deeper 
>| than these very superficial theories intimate, T may admit the 

theories themselves, aa approximate tratha, but they have to be 

necounted for in the last analysis, and therefore are very far 
’| from satiefactory, 

“Take, now, my theory of a new planet, ate,, and you will see 

how readily the problem of deeny is solved, The sun is exhaust- 
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ing a large portion of its life-substance in the formation of the 
ring which, by and by, is to constitute the planet. This life- 
substance being thus exhausted, or kept from the earth, which 
otherwise would receive it, becomes the negative cause of a 
negative condition of the globes; and the earth becoming nega- 
tive, what more natural than decay, disease, death, and increas- 
ingly so as birth or crisis approaches ? after which, as the cause 
of negation is removed, the tide of nature fairly turns in favor of 
positive life and health, Then the earth (as all the planete) be- 
comes rejuvenated by the full magnetism or life of the sun, and is 
tranaformed into newness and beauty and higher use.” 

Does Prometheus in Atlantis adopt the negative powers 
thus indicated for hia “coamical forces” which are to 
conspire in the destruction of the existing civilization ? 
and is the epoch following immediately the advent of the 
new planet to be that of the opening of his sublime 
‘eatholic civilization,” which shall never end until the 
generation into nebulosity of Mother Marth herself? 

Kor myrelf, | would be glad to aee in The Round Table 
or elaewhere Mr, Hewitt's demonatration of hia Law of 
the Series, How exactly are the three terma, three, seven, 
and ¢welve, obtained —by geometrical ratio or by arith 
metical common difference, or by some kind of modifica 
tion and combining of ratio and difference ? 

There ia needed some explanation upon the matter of 
the “greatest vacuum of planetary spheres,’ What 
meaning is designed! Is the region or the space that in 
which there are no planete? It would seem not; for in 
the same sentence from which | have quoted it is stated 
that repulsion takes place “ exactly opposite the line of 
planetary conjunction ”’—that is, opposite the apace in 
which are gathered all the old planets, Then in what 
does the vacuum consist? Is it the exhaustion, the aue 
tion, 80 to speak, produced by the united attractions of 
the planets in conjunction? If so it is a vacuum not of, 
but by, planetary spheres, A paragraph in the way of 
elucidation is called for, 

The vacuum being granted, it may be admitted that 
the new-born orb will ruah to fill it; but the insight into 
the nature of the “repulaion” which ia to cast outward 
the other planeta ia not so clear, The assumption ia 
that the birth is to come, through a sort of an electrical 
process, from the sun, a“ grand electric battery ;” from 
which assumption the inference would appear to be that 
the body born will be charged with positive electricity. 
Then, in order to complete the analogy—that is, in order 
to open a way for the “repulsion”—the bodies to be 
repelled must be supposed to be, at first, electrified nega- 
tively ; then attracted by the positive electrode, and held 
till they shall have received their balancing charges of: 
positive fluid; then thrown off, first the innermost one, 
afterwards each successive outer one to the last. Now, 
there is in the case this necessity, that each body, ex- 
cept the outermost, will give up in turn its positive 
charge to its next outer neighbor. Then, what is to pre- 
vent it, after the discharge, from falling back into its 
original position? and what is to check the careering of 
the outermost one off into illimitable abysses of space. 

The method of generating and throwing off the nebu- 
lous matter, for the new planet, is a mixed one, as has 
been seen, the powers brought into operation being a 
species of solar electric propulsion (unexplained and un- 
explainable) and that reciprocity of forces by which La- 
place contradicts himself in his description of the casting 
off of his planetary rings, and by which Newton makes 
nonsense of his theory accounting for the oblateness of 
the several planets. The question is, after the balance 
between centripetalism and centrifugalism is once lost, 
so that the pliant matter can be thrown into the equa- 
torial region, how is centripetalism going to recover itself 
and hold the matter from passing outward to indefinite 
distances? No satisfactory answer can be given, of 
course; also, of course, centrifugalism dissipates Mr. 
Hewitt’s speculation not only, but both the nebular hy- 
pothesis and the gravitation theory off into impalpable 
air or into invisible smoke. 

By the way, the reference to Mr. Hewitt’s resort to the 
name, electric repulsion, to cover up his lack of a distinct 
idea of the matter under consideration, puts me in mind 
to make an enquiry about Darwin’s “ natural selection ” 
—is this, really, anything more than an indefinite, shift- 
ing term for something not comprehended ?—for exam- 
ple, is it not the solar ray which selects the food of 
plants; while it is the vis vite, of the medical books, 
which draws into set channels the matter forming the 
individual animal and that transmitting the species? 
The Round Table speaks of Wallace as “ the co-discoverer 
of the great law of natural selection.” Is this law a fact 
to be grasped by the mind, like that of the circulation of 


the blood ? G. W. Eve.LEeru. 
Fort FAatrFi£.D, Maine, Oct., 1867. 
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F we biiy & Goat We Wear it without mtich thought 
itil, going abfoad init, We afe attracted to ite eut by 


Reclining A diffbrent oie prevailing, We aeqiire our aative 
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language and use it without much appreciation of its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics until, upon learning another, 
we institute processes of comparative philology and lay 
the foundations of linguistic science. ‘The more we in- 
vestigate the wider the reach it seems to have. We find 
it, as Prof. Whitney says, the handmaid of ethnology 
and history, and ascertain that it is not for its literary 
stores alone that the acquisition of a foreign tongue is 
valuable, Goethe held that no man could know his own 
language until he had mastered another—an assertion 
of not a little importance, but subject to some qualifica- 
tions, Mareh thinks that the worth of such an acquisi- 
tion in thia light ia much overrated, and that to know 
many languages is not necessarily to be a proficient 
atyliat in our own; and the long lat of the moat correct 
and idiomatic of English writera who never claimed to 
be linguist would certainly aeem to show that the ver 
nacular haa that within itaelf all-sutlicient for ao desir: 
able an end, The effect of translating upon a writer 
may be perhaps in some degree deleterious, Tt may 
vitiate his power of idiomatic expression and induce a 





atricter regard for mere analogy, whereby racinesa ia lont, 
Again, for a ready writer, whose vocabulary is apt to be 
narrow and whose processes of expression get to be 
stereotyped, it may serve to widen the range of his se 
lection, Der, Johnson held there was greater chance of 
danger to the language from the former cause; Mr, 
Marsh in our day haa rehearsed the reasons on the other 
side aa predominating. ‘This ja, of course, independent 
of the advantages or disadvantages of a proper philo 
logical atudy, Apart, too, from the last consideration, as 
affecting our underatanding of the language wo une, is 
the influence thia atudy haa in developeing the history of 
the past, “ Every word at firat a poem has now a his 
tory,” says one of the etymologiata of the day ; and the 
popular works of Dean Trench, Wedgwood, and others 
in England, with those of Swinton, De Vere, Marah, and 
others in this country, have shown, within comparatively 
a few years, how the acience can be invested with attrac- 
tion for the million, It is not till within this century 
that the value of the study of language in this light has 
seemed fairly to dawn upon men, Somewhat as the 
spectrum analysis widens the eyes of all at mysteries 
unveiled, people have looked upon these revelations in 
word history with an enthusiasm, perhaps, that has 
counted upon more than is likely to result from it, Even 
in Coleridge’s day it does not seem probable that he fully 
conceived the weight of his expression when he writes 
in his Biographia Literaria that “language is the 
armory of the mind, and at once contains the trophies of 
its past and the weapon of its future conquests.” The 
thought is one that is germane to the qualities of Emer- 
son’s mind, and it is not surprising to find him putting 
it in some pregnant shape. “ The poets,”, he says, 
“made all the words, and therefore language is the ar- 
chives of history, and, if we must say it, a sort of tomb 
of the muses. For, though the origin of most of our 
words is forgotten, each word was at first a stroke of gen- 
ius, and obtained currency because for the moment it 
symbolized the world to the first speaker and to the 
hearer. The etymologist finds the deadest word to have 
been once a brilliant picture. Language is fossil poetry,” 
etc. Again, in a mind like Ruskin’s, we can see how 
this hidden relevancy of words calls for an almost pe- 
dantic reverence, as when he contends that the truly 
educated man will attend to the use of words according to 
their genealogies, thus making what is very properly a 
curious study dominant over good usage, a man’s only 
sure criterion. 

Thisstudy ought not to become an affair of charlatanry 
in matters of contemporary speech. Prof. Whitney very 
justly describes its functions when he says that we study 
the history of words not in order to assure ourselves of 
our right to employ them as we do, but to satisfy a nat- 
ural curiosity respecting the familiar and indispensable 
means of our daily intercourse, and to learn something 
of the circumstances and character of those who estab- 
lished them in use; and it is because every act of word- 
making is an historical act—the work of human minds 
under the guidance of human circumstances—that the 
investigation of language is an enquiry into the internal 
and external history of men. 

Linguistic study is not indeed a new revelation, since 
language at all times has been a wonderful matter to 
thoughtful men; but it was left for men of a generation 
hot yet passed away to give it the fair symmetry of a 
sciente. We chanced to be showing the other day a 
sopy of Eliot's Jndian Bible, and remarked of it that the 
tian did not live Who 6ould Fead it, “Th is, then, & inere 
eufiosity,” said the lovker-on, ignorant of tle Assistanee 
it Hay Yet be in developeing the ethnological standing of 
the aborigines of New Wagland, Perhaps no sciende lias 

















* Language and the Aludy af Language. Ny William Dwight 
Whitney, New York; Chaflea Reribher & Ca, isn], 


ever depended for its developement wpon puch steadfast 
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accumulation of data, upon such wide explorations that 
have not stopped short of the acquisition of every dialect 
of the globe, and upon such catholicity of judgement and 
conservation of opinion to avoid the snares of mere em: 
piricism, The lead has naturally been taken among a 
people of scholars like the Germans ; but in other coun. 
tries of Hurope and on this continent there haye been 
men of fit capacity enlisted in the science, and not Atong 
the poorest qualified has been the author of the book 
before us, The late President Felton, of Harvard, brought 
to the atudy that genial wkill of divination whieh HOTGs 
times makes a way if it cannot find one, and hin publihed 
Lectures on Greece show how he grounded himacle in 
the fundaments of the science, The founders and 
collaboratora of our two rival dictionaries have made 
pationt javeatigations, not alwaye, perhaps, with ancooyg 
and for the latest edition of Webster we bellove it wee 
deemed advisable to find in Dr, Maln, a foreigner and q 
German, the learning and insight that there seomed iq 
matters of detail to be no one among us fitted to bestow, 
This precaution and others have substituted womething 
like order for the confusion and somewhat pretentious 
display which marked the earlier editions of the up, 
abridged,” and which showed that the satire of Deay 
Swift was as much needed now asin days long panned, 
American philologista doubtless labor under the dind 
vantages of being remote from the sources of study, and 
of being obliged to take much at second hand, Mr, 
Marah has expressed his sense of this deprivation in hia 
lectures, 





There are, of course, Home Who do not account it alte. 
gether unfortunate that this study of languaye ta at 
tended with such drawbacks among us, Mr, Youmans, 
for instance, contends that language, as it maken a part 
of an education, ia much like the plough sent to a bar. 
barous tribe, who hung it with jowela and fell down and 
worshipped it, ‘The vehicle of thought engages our care 
rather than the thought itself, Thia is very obvious 
criticism on much that passes for linguistic precision, it 
must be confessed ; but it is not easy to separate thought 
from ita vehicle, or to decide how far the thought can be 
independent of the words, Thought as well as music 
can be married to immortal verse, and a severance of the 
ban may leave it uncertain whether the thought or the 
fitting words carried most weight with it. The study of 
the externals of language, if the matter will bear so 
material a designation, is not then so far from the study 
of the spirit it is instinct with as the utilitarian reform. 
ers may feel warranted in asserting. Wordsworth called 
words not inaptly the “incarnation of thought,” and 
Joubert says of the instinct they discover that they be. 
come luminous when the finger of the poet touches them 
with his phosphorus. If they are well-chosen, he says 
again, they are abridged sentences. It cannot be that 80 
fine a mechanism is only valuable for the work done 
with it. Its vitality is perennial, and the sentences are 
not mere vacancies when the thought is conveyed by 
them. Like cedar, they are ever fresh. However long 
used they can smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
Their memory, when the thought has done its work, is 
fragrant. 

We do not look, then, upon the commonplaces of utili- 
tarianism in opposing that study of language which 
philology imposes as right in any valid sense. An 
accurate gauge of a bald thought in verbal measures is 
not the highest use of language as weconceive. Itis the 
suppleness of words that gives them a spirit above the 
reason of them, and fits them to become the exponents 
of a higher level than the dictionary assumes. 

The author of the book before us sets out fairly with 
the considerations that may guide us to an understand 
ing of the important place which the study of language 
holds among the sciences, and then passes in detail into 
an examination of the growth and changes in forms of 
speech and the consequent tendency to the developement 
of dialects. The analytical process is now changed to 
the synthetical ; it is seen how dialects show marks of 
kinship, how languages gather themselves into related 
groups. The Indo-European class, taking in the lan- 
guages of Europe, are next examined in the light derived 
from the study of Sanskrit and of other germinative 
forms. The striking characteristics of the other great 
families of language are next passed in review, Then he 
leads us into the discussion of some broad and important 
question, like the relative value of linguistic and physi 
éal evidences of face, and the beating it iiay have upon 
tle ultimate qiestion of the unity of variety of thie litt 
iian fainily, The silject is rounded off with an enqiity 
inte the origin of language, its Felatinn to thought—ipet 
whieh Prof, Whithey expresses his views with great 
élearness—and pon the historical developement of the 
art of writing, ‘The author's ideas of the value of phe 
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surprise. He is radical upon this point rather than con- 
servative. He does not hesitate to express his belief in 
the greater value of the spoken language over the writ- 
ten language to aid linguistic studies, The conservation 
of the old forms of the written word he deems unneces- 
sary, not to say deceptive oftentimes, in philological 
studies, and that it is owing more to prejudice against 
change than to any validity of reason in ite support, 
With the present temper of the public mind, as hoe calls 
it, he thinks any tendency to a phonetic record would be 
futile, and he doubta if ever it ean be effected: but at the 
same tine he deema it the duty of every lover of the ng: 
lish language, particularly thowe who wish to ald in 
waking it the dominant language of the globe, to seek 
to further any developement to this end, 

Lingulaticacience aa department in which Prof, Whit 
ney enjoys & Wellearned and high reputation, and the 
germ of the preaent book wan in a brief course of lectures 
which he delivered in March, 1864, at the Smithsonian 
Inatitute, at Washington, They were Hubsequently, in 
an enlarged form, delivered at the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, and have since been rewritten and considerably 
enlarged, We have them now ina convenient volume, 
matching some of the other philological works on Mr, 
Seribner's list, and the book in gladly accepted by us as 
avery careful exposition of the whole matter from the 
hand of one eminent in his departinent, 


snugly on his shoulder. They were really both so young, 
and so good-looking, and apparently so happy and so thoroughly in 
love, that the sight they presented to the rector might have dis- 
turbed many a man in his sermon and get him thinking over his 
own love-making days, if they were past; or, if they were still to 
come, wondering when it would be his turn to enfuld a slender 
Waist as tenderly as Will did?” 


Of course this discovery causes a serious disturbance 
at the rectory; such delinquencies could not be over- 
looked, and Mra, Darnell waa wearying her husband 
with lamentations about the difficulty of finding a person 
to replace Fanny, when their discuasiona were inter 
rupted by the entrances of the joune premier, the ener 
getic and earnest young eurate, the neophyte who, with 
the atronpent dealre to throw himaelf into his work and 
the moat thorough conaciounnesa of lia prieatly dignity, 
rotaina something of the tone of the world, from which 
he endeavora to atand apart even while devoting his 
unceasing labora to man’s regeneration, 

Mr, Wendell has come to ask the rector'a approval of 
a plan by which the working men might be provided 
with a reading-room, but Mr, Darnell’s prineiples are in 
every way opposed to any attempt to ameliorate the con 
dition of the lower classes, and, as he has no desire to see 
the “ world turned upside down,” he indignantly refuses 
to accompany the curate to the ale-house to which the 
latter considers it his duty to go, in order to reclaim 
those who won't go to church, Mra, Darnell’ fury rises 
to the highest pitch when the young man suggesta that 
she might teach the women to sew and read, and hold 
meetings for them, like Mra, Marehdale, for Mra, March- 
PME advent of a now writer munt always be a source dale ia a disaenter, but wo kind, no charitable, and with 

of sincere congratulation to the novel-loving world, | al #0 accomplished, that every one out of the reetor's 
and the merit of Mra, Elloart'a work is wufliciont warrant | U2mediate circle in delighted with her, and indeed she 
for the welcome which will be cheerfully accorded to her, | in one of the most charming persons to be met with in or 
Not that we can promise our readers anything particu: |W of a novel, The curate’s next appeal ls scarcely 
larly now or original in her characters or incidents, or in | OF? auceessful, for on the arrival of Miss Thornleigh, 
the conatruction of her story, Orthodox and bigoted who comes to call at the rectory, he informs her that 
members of the Church, earncst and enlightened curates, | #® "ans to apply to her brother for aid in his enter- 
benevolent dissenters, and liberal dispensers of tracts we prise, 


: ‘ ; ‘ **Phen I'm afraid you'll not get much from my brother, Mr, 
are already familiar with ; we have met with them in | Wendell,’ replied Miss Thornleigh, ‘1 should like to know what 
numberless novels before today—many of them more on earth working-men want with a reading-room, Let them 


t : ‘ t ‘ . . | a j sir ive 2 2 . i] 
striking in their individuality, more lofty in tone, more *Y #t home with their wives and read to them; I'm sure 
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have had for these thirty years past, inasmuch as in the 
choir-book the thing taught occupies the principal place ; 
but the methods now sought to be introduced make their 
effort toward usefulness by devoting their whole space 
to the manner of teaching, and this, indeed, is a serious 
matter, Youth is short, in the families of striving and 
industrious people the time which can be devoted to edu- 
cation is notoriously insufficient, and the claims of various 
branches of atudy as to their usefulness both to society 
and to the individual are ao great and conflicting that the 
choice among them and the adjustment of their various 
claima becomes daily a matter of greater diffleulty, When 
time ia ao precioun it ia of course of the highest importance 
that none be wasted through defecta in the manner of 
conveying inatruction, Now the inelinationa of young 
people lead them naturally and by a wise inatinet toward 
the arta; toward that which is agreeable at the moment, 
which offura a vent for their auperilioua energy; toward 
that which rightly puraued will aweeten toil and relieve 
care in the middle and more arduous period of thelr lives, 
and which offers at once a pursuit and solace in old age 
and a means of binding the old to the lnterests and pleas. 
ures of the succeeding generation, All thease advantages 
are possessed by those who in their youth are properly 
taught music in exact ratio to the breadth and thorough. 
ness of that teaching, 

Music being the moat social of the arts, it followa that 
individual culture ia inauilicient; it is uscleaa to have 
great soloiata if the chorus be unsatisfactory, and the 
brilliant amateur becomes cold and diseouraged if there 
be no sympathetic audience of frienda and neighbora, 
Mr, Jerome Hopkina obaervea with great justice, in the 
preface to one of the worka which we propose to exam. 
ine, “ What thia country Jacks in musie ia not musical 
artista and public performera, but musical audiences, and 
these cannot be found until a more intelligent compre- 
hension of the value of the art is created by an increased 
diffusion of musical culture among the masses,” We 
will venture to add that what this country and all other 
countries need is a greater diffusion of musical informa- 
tion among the intelligent classes who do not themselves 





Llnal d fal i " s | there's nostint of tractsin Elmsley, Every week I go round and 
original and powerful in thought, more elevated in the | leave them ; but, I'm sorry to say, T seldom find them read, It 
aims and purposes of their lives; yet we are well content | was only last Tuesday that one man thanked me so civilly for 


to receive a mild but faithful portraiture of a certain | having brought some more that I began to think he was a little 


kind of society existing in the rural districts of England, 


| better than the rest, till he went on to say that he was quite out 
| of pipe-lights and he found tracts twisted up into capital ones.’” 
and of the men and women who are encountered there 


perform either with the voice or on any instrument, yet 
whose influence both as auditors and as parents and 
| guardians is of the greatest value. The difficulty which 
|such persons find in arriving at satisfactory conclusions 
arises from the small number of books which have as 


send Without noticing her remarks further than to say that yet been written on the subject of music, and still more 
in the every-day walks of life. There are no startling or men require something better than tracts to tempt them | from all books and criticisms on the subject being so 


i i y 2*nes— | , 2 Te i 2 £ ~— ? i 
extraordinary contrasts, no highly-wrought scenes—but | from the ale-house, Mr. Wendell suggests that Miss | overlaid with technical terms that it is next to impossi- 
one, indeed, evincing anything like dramatic power—but | Thornleigh should relinquish tract-distributing for a 


: ble for lay readers to follow their arguments. This dif- 
the tone is healthy throughout ; there is neither exagger-| time and go and nurse a family with typhus fever, say- l 


ficulty we have long been convinced could easily be re- 


ation nor morbid sentimentality ; the authoress seeks no | ing it is just the sort of thing for a person like her to do, 
meretricious aids, but gives one the idea that she draws | with “no children to carry home the infection to.” Miss 


: : : ; : 
alone upon her experience and observation, and makes | Thernleigh of course refuses to fly in the face of Provi- 
no effort to depict sensations which she does not under- 


| dence, and Magdalene offers to go in her stead, and there- 


moved by a little care and ingenuity on the part of writ- 
ers, and we therefore beg to call the attention of those 
who are in no sense musicians to the fact that beside 
the vast number of excellent teachers resident here, be- 


stand. There is much in the book which is true and | by makes a strong impression upon the curate; they 
sensible, and evidences of painstaking are everywhere | subsequently fall in love with each other and experience 
apparent ; the style, though wanting in elegance, is! various vicissitudes, wherein the superiority of her char- 


never vulgar, and there is a quiet vein of humor running jacter is always manifest, and especially is it shown in 
through the volume which might be further worked | 


side that recent and most admirable developement of 
teaching properly organized, the conservatories, there is 
now in operation in the city one, and there will shortly 
be three methods by which persons of the very smallest 
musical ability may in a short time and with moderate 
trouble qualify themselves to take a useful part in cho- 
ruses. Those who conceive so small an accomplishment 
not to be worth any trouble should remember that music 
The construction of the plot is rather weak, the most | js like a table with four legs, knock away one and the 
Mr. Darnell, his wife and daughters, and one Miss Thorn- | important incident being the inopportune appearance at | article is useless ; so of the quartette: three persons are 
leigh, who passed her time chiefly in distributing tracts | the death-bed of John Thornleigh of a vulgar and worth- frequently prevented from improving themselves and 
and keeping a strict supervision over the conduct of the | less woman with whom he had the misfortune early in| piving pleasure to others for want of the co-operation of 
unfortunate Magdalene, the heroine of the story. Of life to contract a marriage; the sudden assertion of her | one more voice. To those, on the other hand, who like 
course the household of Mr. Darnell was ordered with the | tights is natural enough, but there is something a little | music, yet feel that they have neither voice nor ear, it 
most rigid propriety ; punctual attendance at church was | improbable in the manner in which she has preserved |should be said, or rather quoted, “ No voice, means a 


her forgiveness of his cowardly desertion during the one 

with great advantage. bitter trial of her life, and her renewal of their engage- 
In the town of Elmsley religious controversy ran very | ment, which ends in marriage and a comfortable inherit- 

high, and the High Church party was principally repre- | ance. 

sented by the dignified and extremely orthodox rector, 








Tequired of the servants, no domestic was permitted at| the important documents by means of which she proves 
the rectory who owned to such a thing as having her | the validity of her marriage and her title to inherit her 
“young man,” and followers were strictly prohibited. | husband’s property. The story is unnecessarily spun out, 
The pulpit in Elmsley church was situated at the end especially toward the close, and much that is common- 
of the building nearest to the minister’s dwelling, of | place is tediously elaborated, but it all winds up in the 
which, from an adjacent window, he could command a | good old orthodox fashion, and the reader is not left in a 
view while preaching his sermon. This peculiar arrange- | state of painful anxiety as to the fate of any of the char- 
ment gave rise to a discovery which sadly annoyed the jacters. ‘The motive adduced in the dedication would 
Pious rector; for on a certain Sunday, as he was about ' justify the publication of a work possessing fewer excel- 
to give out his text, “Let brotherly love continue,” he | lences than The Curate’s Discipline, but there is enough 
glanced toward the window and to his horror beheld \ intrinsic merit in the book to give it rank above many of 
br Under-housemaid leaning out of a window and being | the productions of popular and established writers. 
kissed by a smart young sailor.’ The difficulty under 
Which the poor tector proceeded with his serinon, and 
indeed the whole acene, is charmingly described ; alter- 
Hately hie tebuked his congregation for want of brotherly 
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YT is with great satisfaction tliat We see an awakening 
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Wii, Which showed the inost perfect feeling of ‘id ttitd ad is proved by the publication of vatlots methods for the 
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voice never exercised ; no ear, means an ear whose power 
| of attention has never been trained.” 

Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins has been long and favorably 
| known to the musical world, and the vocal classes which 


| he superintends are among the means by which his en- 





thusiasm for his art achieves a great deal of good. Mr. 
| Hopkins has now put forth the manual of the system on 
| which these classes are conducted, and which he has 
| based on that of Hullah; and as we happen to be well 
| acquainted with the latter we have looked into the matter 
with great interest. And here we will say to our non- 
performing readers that we hope at some future period 
to secure their attention to some general observations on 
chofal music and part-singing, but ab present must ex- 
press our ideas in the briefest manner possible, Any edit 
| Gated perso Gah Obtaii A Very faif hotion of the poitits of 
| Cont¥eversy BaneerHINE Hetleds by éallinge to mind the 
| ifaniiltenian and Pestalossian aystenis of teaching lan 
Hives AHA the eHHtFO¥eFSsIES they praveked | oF hy tak 
inG ap An ordinary @Faiiiak, say Wren h, ana thea lask 
ing at Moneriefs popular and ingenious pamphlet galled 
Fpench without Maater 
France, the eountry of organisation, ef logie, is the 
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birthplace of these new systems. Early in this century 
a Frenchman named Logier proposed and taught a new 
system of harmony. A German named Wilhelm taught 
singing at sight to large classes, on a new system, 
for many years in France with great success; he 
in turn has been superseded by a newer system, com- 
menced by a man named Paris and elaborated by Chevé 
and Galin,.and now in successful operation under the 
name of the Galin method. It was the system of Wil 
helm which was translated and adapted and for many 
years taught successfully in London by Mr. Hullah, and 
it is this system on which that of Mr. Hopkins is based, 
and to him, therefore, we now return. Mr. Hopkins has 
done wisely in discarding the device of regarding the five 
fingers of the hand as substitutes for the five lines of the 
staff, and touching each note as it is sung in its imaginary 
place—a plan which Hullah adheres to with childish 
pertinacity ; he has, however, apparently adopted certain 
ideas on which we take leave to differ with him entirely. 
Hullah, Galin, Pestalozzi, and all other reformers of 
teaching make it a cardinal point not to teach too much 
at once, and especially not to insist on the acquisition of 
anything which is not to be immediately used. Mr. 
Hopkins still adheres to the old practice of throwing in 
at hazard any scrap of. information which may possibly 
be wanted at any future period of the pupil’s progress. 
Where Hullah has carefully separated studies in time 
from studies in reading Mr. Hopkins has again mixed all 
together, to the inevitable confusion of the pupil. Then 
Mr. Hopkins appears to have adopted the error which 
renders nugatory so much of the teaching of the present 
day. It appears to be assumed that all that young people 
need is just views. Now, young people, like old people, very 
often know the right and still the wrong pursue, and what 
they need is not only enlightenment, but training ; they 
need to be helped to form the habit of doing that which 
is right. What a chorus needs is drill, steady drill in 
the practice of reading at sight and singing in time ; and 
we consider that Mr. Hopkins has done unwisely in cur- 
tailing those admirable lessons which the Wilhelm- 
Hullah system devotes to beating time and reading in 
time by thespeaking voice. Mr. Hopkins does not appear 
to have clearly made up his mind whether his pupils are 
to dispense with the use of a piano or not, for there is 
reference to its probable use in the later lessons. Now, no 
system of choral teaching is of the slightest value which 
does not cut loose from the piano entirely, and no capa- 
ble chorister wants anything but a pitch-pipe. In short, 
want of lucidity appears to stand in the way of Mr. Ilop- 
kins’s usefulness as a teacher. 

Want of clearness, at least, is not the characteristic of 
the next method which claims our attention—that of 
Galin, as translated by Mr. Charles H. Farnham. Clear, 
short, and unerringly logical, it causes the musician to 
feel as Mr. Jourdain did when he found that he had been 
speaking prose all his life without knowing it, when he 
sees the elements of musical speech presented in a new 
light, and compressed into smaller space and explained 
in fewer words than he had ever before deemed possible. 
It would be presumptuous in us to attempt to pass 
judgement on a system with which we are not practically 
acquainted and which has been elaborated during many 
years of study and experience, and approved by many 
great musicians, Certain it is that our present system of 
writing music, like our present system of writing Kaglish, 
is clumsy and illogical; and in the case of music there 
do not exist the reasons which render the reform of 
spelling so difficult. Whether the system of Galin is 
destined to take the place of our present one we do not 
know, nor does it greatly matter, for as it certainly gives 
a clear and distinct idea of the thing to be studied—the 
niusie itself—with great cass and rapidity, there cannot 
be much difficulty in afterwards mastering our old nota: 
tion when the habit of singing correctly is once formed, 





LIBRARY TABLE, 

DELAIDE RISTORI: A Biography. By Kate Mela, 
—It is waid by a well-known Moglish writer that the 
condition of the actor ia hard, “ whose art, uplike that of 
the poet and the painter, is for the present only —who has 
no patent for futurity, whose image and influence pass 
away with the generation which beheld them.” In the 
majority of instances this is probably true, but there are 
nevertheless facts in connection with the personal biogra- 
phy of a great artist in which posterity is likely always 
to take a lively interest, and this is especially so in the 
case Of an actress ; she belongs to a world of which every 
one pretends to know something, which has no hidden 
region absolutely impenetrable to members of ordinary 
society, Yet, notwithstanding that her path is beset 
with thorns, that the envious see in the possession of 
that combination of rare gifts which are needed to con- 
stitute a great artist only a subject for detraction, there 




















are now, and always have been, even when the drama 
was at its lowest ebb, examples of noble lives, of char- 
ity and self-sacrifice, of high thoughts and moral recti- 
tude, worthy to stand beside the best and purest of the 
land ; and though many have passed away whose deeds 
no chronicler has cared to note, we cannot forget that 
to an actress England owes the foundation of one of her 
noblest institutions and that the marble statue of Mrs. 
Siddons stands prominent among the monuments of the 
mighty dead in Westminster Abbey, while the greatest 
painter of her day was proud that his name should de- 
scend to posterity written on the hem of her garment. 
These remarks are suggested by the perusal of the biog- 
raphy of the greatest tragic actress now upon the stage, 
gracefully and appreciatively written by one who has the 
advantage and pleasure of her personal acquaintance. 
In justice to the biographer we refrain from giving any 
sketch of the many very interesting incidents contained 
in her narrative, lest we should forestall the interest 
which attaches to its perusal. How step by step Ristori 
has attained her high eminence, and earned the commen- 
dation of the best critics in the world, will be gathered 
from the present memoir ; her position is the result of 
great natural gifts, combined with serious and prolonged 
work, of a just appreciation of the exigencies of drama- 
tic art and a strong artistic feeling strengthened by long 
cultivation. It is not easy to steer clear of exaggeration 
in writing a biography of one whose career during many 
years has been marked by a long succession of triumphs, 
but in the present instance the authoress has skilfully 
and judiciously avoided this too frequent error, and her 
brochure gives evidence of good sense as well as of good 
taste. We must be pardoned for remarking, in connec- 
tion with the concluding lines of the little work, that 
the approving endorsement of a lesser light in the drama- 
tic world can scarcely add brilliancy to the ranown of 
so great an artist as Ristori. 


The Memoirs of General Turner Ashby and his Com- 
peers. By Rev. James B. Avirett (Chaplain Ashby Caval- 
ry) and other offisers of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
C.S.A. Baltimore: Selby & Dulany. 1867.—It is per- 
haps unfortunate for the abiding fame of those gallant 
and chivalrous spirits who fought so well and died so 
fearlessly for what Mr. Pollard calls a Lost Cause, and Mr. 
Wise asserts is by no means a lost cause—on the con- 
trary, quite the reverse—that their memory has not been 
preserved from the ruthless admiration of injudicious 
friends. Rev. Mr. Avirett may have been an excellent 
chaplain, we dare say he is an excellent man, and the 
other officers of the Army of Northern Virginia were 
doubtless very valiant officers indeed ; but piety and valor 
unhappily are not the only requisites for literary success. 
Grammar and taste are sometimes deemed essential, and 
candor is not undesirable in a work which professes to 
pass for history. Mr. Avirett quotes Goethe and mis- 
quotes the Hon. William Robert Spencer, whom he 
calls Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and says a number of 
capital things about Time and Destiny and Chivalry, and 
cavorts in a surprising manner on the subject of Fed- 
eral barbarity ; but with all our admiration for these ac- 
complishments we are reluctantly compelled to record 
our profound conviction that the life of Ashby yet re- 
mains to be written, The Compeers have fared some. 
what better, not much ; and the poetry so liberally scat- 
tered through the volume seems, with one or two ex 
ceptions, intended only to show how very badly it is 
possible for the Southern muse to sing when fired by the 
contemplation of departed valor. 


Diary of a Southern Refugee during the War. By a 
Lady of Virginia. New York: BH. J. Male & Son, 
1867,.—In this volume a lady of Virginia, who fled from 
Alexandria to Richmond at the beginning of the war has 
been induced to put on record the story of her griefs and 
tribulations, her fallacious prophecies of eventual Con- 
federate triumph, and her warin affection for the invading 
mudaill, While we are disposed to distrust on poneral 
principles the judgement of the partial friends to whose 
ill-advised entreaties such publications are always due, we 
feel bound to say that this Virginian lady's book gives 
vent to no greater acerbity or absurdity of opinion in 
much less eccontric graminar than has characterized mont 
of the Southern literature we have had the misfortune 
to reviow of late, As usual after a storm, the weeds float 
first to the surface; doubtless in a few years the true in- 
telleet of the South will begin to reassert itself, Mean 
time we must be satisfied to take theses Virginian diaries 
for what they are worth, Their rodomontade and in 
vective can do no greater harm than to shock one's 
ioxthotic sense; they are not without Interest to the 
Northern reader as giving a glimpse of the inside domes- 
tic life of secession, and this one, at least, will hereafter 
prove vastly amusing to the little grandchildren, nephews, 
and nieces to whom it is affectionately dedicated by the 
Authoresa, 


Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote, New York: D, 
Appleton & Uo, 1867,—On what possible score this 


pretty little book can be justified we are at a loss to im- 
agine, It is simply a collection of the poems which occur 
in Don Quixote, together with a number of the passages 
a reader might score in the margin, The anonymous 


—- 
editor speaks in the preface of “giving a translation of 
the proverbs, poems, and aphorisms,” and acknowledges 
“indebtedness to the many more able translators preced. 
ing me,”—whence it might be inferred that the transla. 
tion was chiefly original, especially as one or two out of 
the fifty or a hundred poems are labelled “ Jarvis’s Trang. 
lation,” “ Smollett’s Translation,” ete. We have Collated 
it only with Jarvis’s, and find that most of the book ig 
taken verbatim from that, that the alterations as a rule 
are not improvements, that some of Sancho’s most happy 
prattle is omitted, and that quaint phrases and archaising 
we have learned to associate with Don Quixote are taste. 
lessly modernized. If anybody ignorant of the one Spanish 
book were to try to inform himself from this volume, he 
would get no idea of it ; if one familiar with it desired to 
refresh his memory, he would probably look in vain for 
the things he would wish to find; and, on the whole, we 
cannot see that it is of any good whatever. 


L’ Arrabiata, and other Tales. By Paul ITeyse. Leip. 
zig: Bernhard Tauchnitz; New York: *Leypoldt & 
Ifolt. 1867.—For freshness of feeling and perception, ro. 
fined taste, and a certain quaint attractiveness, Pay) 
Heyse has no superior among modern German novelists, 
All his characters are drawn with an extreme delicacy by 
no means devoid of strength; and the simplicity ani 
touching pathos, expressed in homely words—never ob. 
scure, never going beyond the sphere of ordinary experi. 
ence, and yet so full of graceful and poetic thought— 
render this little collection particularly inviting, 

Those who care to study natural as well as individual 
character will be greatly interested in these stories from 
the light they incidentally throw upon the manners and 
peculiarities of the dwellers in the districts in which the 
scenes are laid, and the influence which nature has on 
the formation of character. The descriptions are clear 
and never unnecessarily spun out, the conversations are 
short and to the purpose, and the author is careful 
always to preserve that local coloring which adds go 
much to the effect of the story. This is particularly no. 
ticeable in the thoroughly Italian atmosphere which sur. 
rounds the first little sketch, L’ Arralbiata, while the sue. 
ceeding and by far the most interesting stories are alto. 
gether German. Miss Morgan is a practised and consci- 
entious translator, thoroughly aware of the importance 
of making her version of these little stories true present. 
ments of the style and thought of the originals, and she 
has performed her task with commendable exactness, 
Cordial acknowledgement is due to the efforts of Baron 
Tauchnitz, who says, speaking of the edition of German 
authors to which this volume belongs : 


“The object of this undertaking is to introduce to the kindred 
nations by whoin the English language is spoken, by means of 
careful and readable translations, the master-pieces of German 
literfture, of recent date as well as of the classical period, thus 
affording another bond of union to races of a common origin.” 


I. Sanders's Union Fourth Reader. By Charles W. 
Sanders, A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman 
& Co. 1867.—IL Sanders'’s Union Fifth Reader, The 
same.—Those who believe that literature is the result of 
an art, and that this art can be acquired by the same pro- 
cess of analysis and synthesis employed in mastering sd- 
ence, will prefer Mr. Sanders’s reading-books to any it 
the market. No doubt much elementary scientific 
knowledge may be profitably introduced into the readers 
designed for children under fifteen years of age. Will: 
son's leaders present natural history in’ this manner 
without damaging the value of the series as illustrating 
varieties of simple sentential structure, There seems no 
reason for stopping with natural history, Almost avy 
of the objective sciences might be in like manner kept 
before the mind of the young pupil through a familiar 
serics of well-written lessons, — Physioloyy, carefully 
illustrated, affords an excellent opportunity, hitherto 
untried, to the advocates of engrossing scientific educe 
tion to push into every department of educational disc 
pline, By abandoning the whole of the early books of 
the series to the realists, the controversy between this 
class, who insist on storing the youthful mind with facts, 
and that other claes, more active in Germany than here, 
who claim reading ava branch of purely costhetical cub 
ture, might become supererogatory, lor this agreement 
would #till leave room for a higher reading-book which 
whould present Englivh Hterature in ite mxthetical chur: 
acter. Mr. Sanders has succeeded better than any one lt 
giving ua what has never yet been thoroughly done, 
Hin oxtracty represent English Htoratire only fairly, 
while his controling idea seem# to live been to offer 
varioty in modulation and furnish admirable  illustet: 
tions of elocution, A grood reading. book in Mrench, tn 
two volumes, is now being published by Messrs, Iwy’ 
poldt & Holt, Of the first volume, containing the liv 
erary history of the language, with extracts from French 
classic writers, arranged by centurics, we have piven 
a brief notice in a recent: number of The Round Table; 
the second volume, containing a similar view of French 
contemporary writers and their works, is oon to follow: 
A work similar to these should be brought into use Ab 
a reading-book in our higher classes in English. Mr. 
Sanders introduces translations from the Mrench of Mich 
elet, An English reading-book ought to be homogeneous 
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tory from beginning to end, should aim to be a complete 
summary of English classic prose and poetry in every 
department of literature. Many of Mr. Sanders’s extracts, 
however useful in kindling a spirit of patriotism, are of 
merely ephemeral interest and not of intrinsic, wstheti- 
cal merit ; biographical notices are judiciously appended 
to the extracts, and might have been wisely multiplied ; 
and the paper and type are excellent. 


Sanders’s Union Speller. By Charles W. Sanders, A.M. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 1867.— 
It would be interesting to ascertain the connection be- 
tween the faculty of spelling correctly and a gift for lan- 
guage. A ready speaker is commonly responsive, while 
speaking, to @& certain regular rhythm of thought, and 
along this general current of sound his thoughts flow. 
he more thoroughly he becomes inspired with his 
theme the more prominent is this measured systole and 
diastole, rising and falling intonation, upon which, as a 
parent element, the phenomena of idea or argument float 
before the apprehension of his hearers. ‘Ihe abuse of 
this rhythm of speech constitutes the oratorical sing-song 
against which elocutionists are constantly protesting. 
It also makes up in written thought that cadence of sen- 
tential structure called style. It hardly needs, however, 
these familar facts to prove thata gitt for language is 
closely related to a correct sense of sound. It is not, on 
the other hand, so clearly understood that correct spell- 
ing is also largely dependent on a quick ear for harmony ; 
but the experience of most teachers who have observed 
large classes in this particular we have no doubt would 
contirm the statement that good spelling is not so much 
a matter of eye as ofear. Accordingly, methods of teach- 
ing spelling are changing. Miss Sewell and others have 
prepared “‘ dictation exercises,” and the pupil, by writing 
out’an extract of pure English style, acquires the form 
of the word together with the form of the thought, and 
both through the medium of the ear no less than the eye. 
If the observing faculties are the first in the order of de- 
velopement, one would suppose that the differences in 
the forms of words would be early observed and fixed in 
the mind, for reading is one of the earliest pastimes of a 
child. But the fact is otherwise. Spelling is grotesquely 
pleonastic or baldly phonetic with most children, until 
their ear has been drilled by reiterated teaching. The 
faculties in reading are intent on the idea, and the mere 
rymbol of the word is soon forgotten. It is exactly in 
our scientific schools, where the observing faculties are 
through the entire course of study specially stimulated, 
that the greatest need exists for more thorough instruc- 
tion in spelling. In common schools, and generally 


where Jarge glasses must be handled, spelling obviously: 


cannot be taught by oral dictation. Mr. Sanders’s spell- 
ers are Well arranged on the old-fashioned model—there 
is none better—and are very popular. 

Why is it that spelling-book compilers always go out- 
side of the language in order to fill their lists of perony- 
mous words’? We notice, for instance, discus and dis. 
cous, callus and callous, cinque and sink, hyp and hip, lyn 
and lin, ete., the first of each couplet not being English in 
any true sense, It is new to us; also, that pyw is a syn- 
onym for baw, or sutile for net weight. 


I, The Holy Bible, with Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
Parts XLX., XX. London and New York ¢ Cassell, Pat- 
ter & Galpin.—IL, Cassell’s Mlustrated Book of Kables. 
La Kontaine. The same. Uhe same. Parts 1V., Vi— 
M. Doré's eight Bible illustrations in the two numbers 
before us are remarkable for no characteristics that we 
have not before mentioned, showing less of the careless 
drawing we had to censure in some previous instalments, 
and evincing the same taste for forces and power and for 
the horrid and cruel, ‘Che text has now got into J/ 
Kings and the illustrations, we imayine, have done, or 
hearly so, with King David, At this point the publish- 
ers announce that they are prepared to issue the work 
complete in two volumes, Which will enable the subserib- 
ors to obtain them, bound, at the price of the monthly 
parts, making them gainers to the extent of the cost of 
the binding, 

In his ilustrationsof La Fontaine, M. Doré, we sus. 
pect, finds the task more to his taste, At any rato the 
drawings show more care, and there ia no occasion for 
What was painful and revolting in the larger work, Hie 
tolmals, though sometimes roughly and even tamely 
drawn, have at others =see, for instance, the infuriated 
lon on page 76, and tho central frog on page V3—no 
much of character and expression that, as bas been ob 
herved of Landewor, they almost cease to be animals, 
Bull, wo cannot rank him with the Moglish artist, and 
We flud more to admire in the animals of Mr. H, L, 
Stephens in Brotesque situations than we can in M, 
Dord'g, Nevertheless, there have been no such illustra. 
“ions and no auch printing of La Fontaine, and the edi- 
Vion is to be commended in very high terma, 


A Ilistory Of the Huglish Puritans, By W. Carlos 
Martyn, New York: American Tract Society.—The 
Pilgrim Futhers of New Kngland, The same,—'These 
Popular accounts of a great religious movement are 
Written with spirit and force by one who is in evident 
*yMpathy with the actors in the tragic and wonderful 
events that marked the rising up of a new moral and 


race. Mr. Martyn is still a young writer, and shows this 
at times in his style and the handling of his topics. But 
he is an earnest student, and writes with point and elo- 
quence. Ie is able tocatch and hold the popular attention. 


The Rock of Our Salvation. By Wm. 8S. Plumer, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: American Tract Society.—Under 
this title Dr. Plumer, now Presbyterian professor of 
theology at Columbia, 8. C., gives a clear summary of 
the Scriptural teachings about the person and work of 
Christ, in harmony with the doctrines of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. While faithful to his own convictions, 
his mode of treatment is positive rather than polemic. 


The Home Altar: an Appeal in behalf of Family 
Worship. By Charles F. Deems, D.D., pastor of the 
“Church of the Strangers.” New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton.—A convenient manual, on the whole well executed. 
Beside the Appeal, the author gives forms of prayer, a 
collection of appropriate hymns, and an arrangement of 
Bible lessons for ten years. 


Follow Jesus. By Newman Hall, D.D., author of Come 
to Jesus. New York: American Tract Socicty—An 
earnest, simple, and affectionate appeal. 

The same society republishes a little work on the 
Trial of Jesus, translated some years ago by John Picker- 
ing, LL.D., containing the noted chapter of M. Salvador, 
in which he attempted to defend the trial of Jesus, with 
the sharp and conclusive reply of the great French advo- 
cate, M. Dupin. It is a valuable and concise treatise. 
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D. Appleton & Co., New York.—Napoleon and the Queen of 
Prussia. By L. Miihibach. Translated from the German by 
¥.Jerdan. With illustrations, Pp. 245. 1867. 

Rozerts Bros., Boston.—Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. 
By Count de Falloux. Translated by H. W. Preston. Pp. 
xv., 309. 1867. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. By J. Macgregor,M.A. Second 
edition, With illustrations, maps, and music. Pp. viii., 376. 
1867. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia.—A Tale of Two Cities. 
By Charles Dickens. People’s Edition, With illustrations 
by John McLenan, Pp. 415. 1867. 

P, O'SHEA, New York.—Scedtime and Harvest. Tales translated 
from the German of Rosalie Koch and Maria Burg. Pp. 72, 
124, 29. 1867. 

Anér’s Return ; or, The Migrations of a Soul. 
ical Tale. By Alto 8. Hoerman, O S8.B. 
cent A, Bergrath. Pp. x., 204. 1867. 

Jams 8. Ciaxton, Philadelphia.—It Isn’t Right; or, Frank 
Jubnson’s Reasun, By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. Pp. iv., 274. 

Malcom ’s Cottage and Malcom’s Friend, By Mrs. J. McNair 
Wright. Pp. iv., 320. 

JAMES MILLER, New York.—Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakes- 
peare; with the Sonnets. By the author of Remarks on Al- 
chemy, ete. Pp, xxvi., 865. 1867. 

Kew_y & Piet, Baltimore.—The Life of the Rev. J. B. M. Vian- 
ney, the Celebrated Parish Priest ofeArs (France), By the 
Abbé Alfred Mounin. Abridged from the French by Rev. B. 
S. Piet. Pp. 216. 1867. 

Litter, Brown & Co., Boston.—Speeches and Papers Relating to 
the Rebellion and the Overthrow of Slavery. By George 8. 
Boutwell. Pp. 615, 1867, 

ScoTsniovsky, Baden-Baden.—Pieces of a Broken-down Critic. 
Picked up by Himself. Vol. 1, Reviews, Pp. 347. 1858, Vol. 
Il, Original Verses and Verse ‘Translations, Pp. 81. 1858. 
Vol. LiL. Sketches, Essays, and Paragraphs, Pp, 150. 1858, 
Vol. LV. Letters. Pp. 113, 1859, 

Lege & Suerarp, Boston,—Sir Pavon and St. Pavon, By E. Fox- 
ton, Pp. d4. 1567. 

G.P. Putnam & Son, New York.—Portia, and Other Stories of 
the Karly Days of Shakespeare's Heroines, By Mary Cowden 
Clarke, Pp, di. 1865, 

Ilaydn’s Dictionary of Dates; Relating to All Ages and Na- 
tious, for Universal Reference. By Benjamin Vincent, Aw 
thorized American edition, with supplement relating chiefly 
to American topics, and a copious biographical index, by G, 
VP. Putnam, A.M. Pp, 100, 1867, 

The Faith of the Eastern Church: A Catechism, Repub 
lished at the request of the Bishop of Lona, Pp. 58, 1807, 

Great Outline of Geography tor High Schools and Fam- 
illes, Text-book to accompany the Universal Atlas, By 
Theodore 8, Fay, Pp. vill. 2o8. 0 1807, 

Atlas to Fay’s Great Outline of Geography for High Schools 
and Families, With atext-book, lates vill, 

A. 8S. Baunts & Co,, New York,.—An Elementary Grammar of the 
German Language, By James i. Worman, ALM, Dp, x., 222. 
1ST, 


An Allegor- 
Translated by Inno- 


Pameuieta, Ere, 
Hanren & Bros,, New York.—The Tenants of Malory: A Novel, 
ly J. Sheridan Le Panu, author of Uncle Silas, Guy Deverell, 


et, 

T. Bb. Pereneon & Bnos,, Philadelphia,—Leyton Hall, By Mark 
Lemon, 

MuDonaty & Swank, New York,—Durnett's Hluetrated Syetema 
of Ventilation, Mourth edition, By Bd. Burnett, 

UNIVeENBAL Knanciian Association, Washitytou,—Suflrage a 
Right, nota Privilege, 

Tue SUN Kook AND Jon PRINTING EatantieiM ent, Baltimore, 
The Dangerous Condition of the Country, the Causes which 
have Lea to it, and the Daty of the People, 

We have also received the following tigazines for November: 
The Athuitic, The Nuteery<Bostun; Mhrenologien! Journal, 
The Kelectic New York; The Brondway, Good Worda= London 
and New York; The Month—Londonw and Baltimore; Proceed 
jnge of the Keeex Inetitute, Qetober, November, and December, 
sdb —Halem; “he Lady's Mriend—hiladelphia, 





LITERARIANA., 


7 | LACK WOOD'S article on American slang turna out 

to be no such damaging exposition as, in considera 
tion of its source, we had anticipated, Some of the most 
disagreeable of the words which are generally termed 
Americanisma—e, g., bender, muss, vile and riley, slick, 
(lot it) slide, sliver, splurge, stent or stint, ete,—together 
with some, like platform (party principles) and sag, which 
are not generally known to be peculiar to this country, 
and others attributed to us, but of which we never heard 
—to wit, meceh or mich (to skulk), and mung (tale, con- 
fused, akin to mingle, and therefore from pcyvuut)—are 
traced to the most illustrious English writers, and are 





therefore pronounced by Blackwood “ worthy of the fa- 


political, as well as religious, power in the Anglo-Saxon | vor of English writers and speakers!” Then, of course, 


| comes the detestable newspaper English in vogue among 
| reporters, in rustic journals, and in sheets which, like 
| The Herald and The Tribune, are coarse from deliberate 
| policy. Of these are orate, donate, approbate, balance, to 
| be on hand, to be posted and to post up, was acquit, quit 
| the room, pled or plead guilty, wed (weeded) the garden, 
| was illy prepared, to send a declension (to decline), 
la human*(a man), retiracy, to get item (news), of the 
Semale persuasion, to be a caution, cuss, critter. Now, 
| these words are represented as of common occurrence 
“jn every newspaper,” and while it is conceded of the 
last two that they are “considered vulgar even in the 
land of their origin,” but “are daily coming into more 
extended use,” the impression made upon any uninformed 
reader can only be that all these and many like them 
form part of the dialect which prevails in America. Many 
of these terms we have quoted will, we fancy, now be 
seen by no small part of our readers for the first time, 
while the use of any one of them would, as a general 
thing, be quite final as to the estimate in which we 
should hold the speaker. So it is rather hard to attribute 
to us boss, a word employed twenty times by our British 
population for every once that it comes from the mouth 
of an American. The injustice is still more pronounced 
when, in accounting for the numerous words descriptive 
of roughs—rovdy, it seems, is an Americanism—we read 
that “in America persons of this turbulent class form a 
large percentage of the youth of the laboring and com- 
mercial population.” The case is precisely that which, 
by newspaper report,’ was recently stated at a London 
dinner-table where Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s New America 
accounts of Mormonism and Spiritualism were adduced 
in evidence of American social phenomena, whereupon 
Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, replied, with perfect 
accuracy, to the discomfiture of the critics, that “ Utah 
is a sort of Botany Bay of Christian Europe, and that 
Mormonism lives by immigration from Emgland.” It is 
bad enough to have our free schools swamped, our jails 
and almshouses and hospitals filled, and our streets occa- 
sionally taken possession of by mobs—all thanks to Eng- 
land ; but when she deliberately proceeds to judge us for 
the prevalence of an ignorance chiefly of her own crea- 
tion, it is something altogether beyond a joke. 

Messrs, LEypotpt & Hout will soon add to their 
series of European poetical classics, of which King René’s 
Daughter and Frithiof’s Saga have already appeared, 
Lessing’s masterpiece, Nuthan the Wise, translated by 
Miss Ellen Frothingham and edited by the Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham; also a translation by Prof. John A. Por- 
ter, of Yale, of parts of the Aalavala, the Finnish epic. 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have enlarged their catalogue’ 
by the purchase of all the stereotype plates of Messrs. 
De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co.—in addition to a long 
list of the L. Miithlbach novels, of which a new one has 
just been issued and for several of which Mr. Gaston 
Fay has prepared remarkably fine wood-cuts, if we may 
judge from the blocks which we have examined--have 
in preparation half-a-dozen novels by her husband, 
Theodore Mundt, two of which, Mirabeau and Robespierre, 
are historical ; also historical novels by A. C. Brachvogel, 
Max Ring, and ‘Theodore Miigge, and a Chilian novel by 
Theodore Gerstaeker, and beside all these a number of 
poetical, scientific, and miscellaneous works. 

FREDRIKA BremMeén’s memoirs, written by her sister, 
are soon to be published by Messrs, Ilurd & Houghton, 
simultaneously with their appearance in Stockholin, 
Berlin, and London, The work contains a faithful repre- 
sentation of the author’s domestic life in Sweden, as well 
as of her own character and developement, while her own 
letters are full in their details of her literary career and 
of her opinions on men and things. It is little more than 
fifteen years since Miss Bremer’s visit to America and 
the work upon us which followed, #0 that the book cannot 
fail to be anxiously looked for by a large number of per 
sonal friends beside the many who have learned to ad- 
mire ber through her writings, ‘ 

Tigopons PA's writings are to be issued at an 
early day, in fourteen volumes, by Mr. IL B. Fuller, Mr. 
Fuller, after the manner of our publishers generally, has 
found it desirable to issue a magazine, and haa porsessed 
himeelf of Merry's Museum, which will appear in’ ite 
next isaue in an enlarged form, 

Masans, J, B, Livpincotr & Co, are also to contribute 
to our periodical literature by issuing, from January next, 
a firat-claea monthly “of Literature, Selence, and Educa- 
tion,” entitled Lippincott's New Monthly Magazine. 

Ov new periodicals perhaps the most surprising Is Te 
Art Journal, An American (monthly) Review of the Kine 
Arta, a remarkably neat little quarto sheet, which, as we 
learn by a circular issued since the publication of the firat 
number, is to be immediately enlarged in size, and em- 
bellished with original engravings, The strangeness of 
the matter consists in the fact that, at a time when we 
have no American publication of any sort devoted wholly 
to art, the deficiency should be supplied by Chicago, of 
which we read in the introductory article that “ it is des- 
tined to become the art-centre of this country.” Initial 
numbers rarely afford a fair criterion for judgement of a 
new enterprise, but this, we think, gives assurance of 
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substantial excellence, its personal intelligence of artists 
being quite full, and its original articles well written, 
with the exception of letters from Boston and New York, 
which are written in a style somewhat worse than com- 
monplace. However, asa whole, Zhe Art Journal is de- 
cidedly worthy of praise, and its extremely low subscrip- 
tion price ($1) can scarcely fail to ensure due encourage- 
ment. 

ANOTHER enterprise of similar character is Zhe South- 
ern Journal of Music, which comes to us from Louisville, 
Ky., in the form of a sixteen-page sheet, not as well 
printed as it might be, about half of whose space is de- 
voted to sheet-music. Itsremaining pages are filled with 
matter on musical topics, much of it selected, though 
judiciously selected, and, on the whole, the new journal 
promises well. 

Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. have commenced 
the monthly issue of a neat little quarto entitled 7’he 


think the writer fails to touch what seems to us the 
gist of the matter—the preponderance in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mind of the imaginative over the reasoning part. 


| The critical faculty is as directly opposed to the poetical 
ifaculty as analysis is opposed to synthesis, Few 


great poets make good critics, and it is precisely that 
which makes Mr. Swinburne great as a poet that makes 
him poor as acritic, just as Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poetry 
suffers from his critical insight. The habit of analyzing 
impressions and distilling thoughis is almost fatal to the 
flow and freedom of poeticimpulse. The poet who reasons 
is lost ; that is to say, his reasoning should never obtrude, 
but rather form the skeleton of his work, to be hidden 
under the living beauty of word and image to which it 
yet gives strength and motion; his intellect should be, 
as it were, filtered through his imagination. Mr. Arnold, 
who is naturally a critic, constantly surprises by his ex- 
cellence as a poet; Mr. Swinburne is such a poet as to 


Book-Buyer, a Summary of American and Foreign Lit-| make us wonder that he should ever criticise so well as 
erature, whose first purpose is to acquaint the public | he frequently does. But Mr. Arnold could never fail in 
with the books ef the firm by which it is issued, as well | either so utterly as Mr. Swinburne sometimes does from 
as the valuable foreign works imported by Messrs. Scrib- | lack of the self-possessed repose and mental poise which are 
ner, Welford & Co. In addition to this it has an inter. | scarcely more discernible in Hssays on Criticism than in 
esting letter, full of foreign literary intelligence, from Mr. | 7hyrsis. Mr. Swinburne mistakes vehemence for vigor, 
Charles Welford who resides in London and has unusual | and is constantly losing his balance on the giddy heights 
qualifications for making such information thorough and | whither his imagination leads him and where his 
valuable. Zhe Book-Buycr could scarcely fail to make | judgement is not sure enough to hold him. Perhaps age 
itself popular, even if the only cost to the reader did not | will sober this extravagance ; and surely if years shall 
consist of its postage. enrich that “intellectual poverty ” of which The Chroni- 
Mr. DickENs, who is somewhat lame from a recent | cle complains, and which we have hitherto noticed, Mr. 
accident, will sail for this country on the 9th instant. | Swinburne may be content to resign the laurel of critic 
There are still apprehensions about the nature of his re- in winning a crown of poet which might fairly challenge 
eeption. “The Tattler” of The London Review suggests, | the brightest of his day. 
on the authority of “those who know America,” that he} Mr, MatrmEw ARNOLD has been criticised by Mr. 
is likely to be ill-treated in New York. Mr. Dickens | Swinburne, and The Spectator, as we have just said, has 
himself seems not entirely without misgivings, if we may | sharply criticised the criticism. A little while before Mr. 
judge from a letter published in The Z'ribune, wherein Rossetti criticised Swinburne and subsequently criticised, 
he is at the pains to disclaim very conclusively a number or, perhaps we should say, eulogized, Mr, Walt Whitman. 
of bitter sayings which have been attributed to him. All | This practice of poets criticising each other has its advan- 
such fears, we may again repeat, are groundless. There is a | tages as well as its drawbacks. Either strong praise or 
possibility that Americans will make themselves foolish | the reverse is liable to be misconstrued ; but it may be 
by toadyism and fulsome demonstrations in his honor, | said that none know so well as writers in a given field 
but no probability of their showing him any unkindness. | what it costs to excel there. It is certain that few are 
Mr. E. C. STEDMAN is arranging for publication an- | go likely to discern the weak, the sensitive, and the de- 
other collection of his poems. | fective points either in the nature or the verse of their 
Miss CaRoLINE UNDERHILL, who has already pub-|fellow-bards. The criticisms of editors upon each other 
lished a collection of poems which were favorably re- , are not in general characterized by excessive appreciation, 
ceived, purposes publishing a volume of poetry. | being usually pervaded by a spirit more akin to that of 
Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, whose reminiscences of Byron in dealing with his brother poets than to that of 
literary men and subjects are more interesting than per- Messrs. Swinburne and Rossetti, the singing critics of 
haps those of any one else in the country, is collecting today. The last specimen of this comparatively novel 
for the press a volume of his miscellaneous writings. |order is Mr. Robert. Buchanan, who has followed Mr. 
Mrs. R. H. Sropparp will soon publish, through Rossetti’s example and also written a criticism—or a 
Messrs. G. W. Carleton & Co., a novel of New England | eulogy—upon Walt Whitman. The criticism appears in 
life. the new number of The Broadway magazine and will 


Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CcRrtIs is reported, with what | attract considerable notice. At present we merely direct 
truth we do not know, to be writing a novel. attention to this new essay of the author of the London 
THE Rey. RoBERT COLLYER, of Chicago, is said to be | f nin tila panniees reer gen oe eign "se 
similarly employed. may, he a that, at — with almost 
, : | ev » English writer on Wa i ms, 
Mr. GEORGE CATLIN will soon give us My Last Ram-| ovo", B°° Snehsh Wrner veer wee 
bles a mongst the Indians of the Rocky M: tai ath | Mr. Buchanan praises them warmly for qualities which 
ete I ae ry ae TE ae ee have hitherto, by the majority of American critics, been 
” a ; | considered the reverse of commendable. 
Mr. P. FISHE REED’s volume of poems, to be published . 
| A SHAKESPEARIAN discovery of great value has been 
| 


during the fall, will be entitled Voices of the Wind 3 ee ‘ 
ties Demme. t eae |made by Mr. Charles Edmonds, himself a bibliomaniac 
lis ea x ai wes | and littérateur, while arranging the library of Sir Charles 
Ds R. | WINBURNE, according to a late article in The Isham; at Lamport, in Northamptonshire. The treasure 
pie eg not less for frequent accuracy of | _in reference to which Mr. Edmonds has published let- 
thought than po occasional inaccuracy of expression, 18 ters almost ludicrous in their enthusiasm--is comprised 
— successfull — sig: ag never succeed—as a critic while in a little book, 5 by 3} inches in size, bound in vellum, 
1c continues to let the image of himself be continually | wit}, strings, without outside lettering, very insignifi- 


flitting between his eye and the object on which it is | cant of aspect, while an autograph in a companion vol- 
ume proves the collection to have been made and its 


cast.” Vanity, The Spectator thinks, is at the bottom of 
binding caused by one Thomas Isham, who died in 1605, 


the trouble. 
** Never for a complete sentence, seldom for half a sentence, do i 

you lose the excitable personality of the critic. Like a humming and from whose grandson, kalghnted by James L., the 

bird he dashes about among the blossoms of the author whom he present owner 1s descended. The volume contains Lpi- 

panegyrizes, vying with them in color, and restlessly displaying | grammes and Hiegies by 1. D. and C. M. (Sir John Davies 

his own wonderful actwity as well. There is, too, an odious | and Christopher Marlowe), and Certaine of Ovid's Elegies 

strut in his style, which will seldom let you forget the vanity of 








his brilliant sayings in their truth and aptness.” 
All this is @ propos of Mr. Swinburne’s recent critique of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, of which our contemporary Bays: 
“In the new number of The Fortnightly Revicw he measures 
himself with great boldness against the most accomplished critic 
of the day, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and scatters over a review of 
that fine poet many brilliant remarks on English and French 
poets, which show that he has studied them deeply and that he 
has often caught accurately, and when he has caught accurately 


can delineate with unequalled power, their finest individual | 
traits. Butin spite of a much greater wealth of critical percep- 


tion than we might have expected from him, in spite of many fine 
and some splendid sayings, in spite of an obviously great effort 
at the tranquillity and calm of his model for the time being—Mr. 
Arnold—we doubt if Mr. Swinburne ever placed himself to greater 
disadvantage than in the position of critic to that thoughtful and 
equal-minded poet. It is not that he makes very many false 
criticisms on his special subject—most of them are true, and 
many brilliantly expressed—but that while his critical eye ig 
often true, he never for a moment falls into the mood of true 
criticism; the mood in which you feel that the critic is surren- 
dering himself, se far as he can without unfaithfulness to his own 
inner judzement, to the overruling control of another's imagina- 
tion or tiiought. There is barely a single sentence written in this 
mood throughout the entire article.” 


This is well said, and in the main true, though we 








| by the latter, both of them printed at Middlesborough, 


probably about 1596, and—in which its value consists— 
Shakespeare’s Passionate Pilgrim and his Venus and 
Adonis, “ printed for W. Jaggard, and sold by W. Leake, 


| 1599.” Of this edition of the Passionate Pilgrim but 


one other copy exists. The Venus and Adonis is even 
more precious. It is not only unique, but an edition 
hitherto unknown to Shakespearian editors and critics, 
and differing in many readings-—-as Mr. Edmonds exem- 
plifies at some length—from all others. In explanation 
of the rarity of books printed in 1599 The Atheneum re- 
counts Warton’s statement that in that year Stationers’ 
Hall was thoroughly investigated, all books printed 
without the license of the archbishop and bishop de- 
stroyed, while Marlowe’s Ovid and Davies’s Epigrams— 
which form a part of this volume—were among those 
ordered to be burnt by Whitgift and Bancroft. 


JEAN REBOUL is the subject of an interesting paper 


;entitled Zhe Poet of Nimes in the October number of 


The Month, the able magazine which serves as a literary 
organ of the English Jesuits, and which is now issued 
under the American imprint of Messrs. Kelly & Piet, of 





Baltimore. Reboul, though a baker at Nimes, was a Man 
of education and culture, Born at Nimes, in 1796, ho 
retained till his death, in 1864, the strongest devotion 
both to the Church of Rome and the House of Bourbon 
and an intense hostility to the opponents of both, At 
one time, 1848, he was engaged in politics, being a mem. 
ber of the assembly after the Revolution of February 
but was decided in his ideas of independence, refusin, 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor once when offered 
by the government of Louis Philippe and later by that of 
Louis Napoleon, and afterward a position as librarian 
of his native town, and a pension which was tendered 
him. His first volume of poems was published in 193g 
with a preface by M. de Lamartine, when his fame 
was established ; his most ambitious work was a poem 
of ten cantos, Le Dernier Jour, published three years 
later, and to which he purposed adding four more cantog 
which were not completed when he died ; a drama and 
two volumes of poems, beside a posthumous volume of 
Dernicres Poésies, complete the list of the works of a poet 
of no ordinary calibre, as those who do not know him 
may assure themselves from his Chant de la Pologne, 
published, with an English version that does not do it 
justice, in the September number of Ze Month. In these 
two issues will also be found the first instalments of an 
attempt as amusing as it is ingenious to prove that Galj- 
leo was not persecuted by the Church—an achievement 
upon whose success we will not pronounce until it js 
made complete. 

THE new Chaucer Society, whose formation we men. 
tioned last week, describes in its prospectus the objects 
for which it is founded. Its purpose is ‘‘ to Jet the lovers 
and students of him see how far the best unprinted mann. 
scripts of his works differ from the printed texts.” Ir 
will confine itself to his works, except where those of 
others are needed for illustration, will supplement all ex. 
isting editions, commencing with the Canterbury Tales, 
will print in six parallel columns as many of the best 
unprinted manuscripts known, then—provided three 
hundred subscribers can be had—the six next best manu- 
scripts. It is hoped that this can be accomplished in 
eight or ten years, and when done the society will dis. 
solve. Messrs. Richard Morris, J. W. Hales, and F. J, 
Furnivall supervise the publication. Professor Child, of 
Harvard, gives £50 to start the enterprise. All who wish 
it may, by a payment of 9s. a sheet in addition to the 
yearly subscription of two guineas, have their copies 
printed on vellum. 

CAMOEN’S countrymen inaugurated a statue to his 
memory in Lisbon on the 9th instant. 

M. LE CoMTE DE BAILLON, in a lately published volume 
on Lord Walpole a la Cour de France, avails himself of 
portions of Walpole’s family correspondence, which is 
voluminous and has not yet been made public. 

QUEEN VicTorIA has herself written to Lord Derby— 
whose health is such as to make it probable that he will 
resign the premiership—suggesting that a proper pension 
should be conferred upon the widow of Michael Fara 
day. 

Mr. WILKIE CoLLIns—beside the Christmas story on 
which he and Mr. Dickens are engaged, and which is to be 
published December 12, in a double number of Ali the 
Year Round, and to appear simultaneously in this coun- 
try in Hvery Saturday—will furnish the next serial story 
for AW the Year Round. 

Dr. Titus ToBLeR has published a Bibliographia 
Geographica Palestine, in which, with thoroughly Ger- 
man industry, he makes critical mention of more than 
fifteen hundred works on Palestine from the third to the 
nineteenth century, 384 of which belong to the present 
one. 

THE COUNTESS PAULA VON Ko.onttz, late lady-in- 
waiting to the Empress Carlotta, has added to the litera- 
ture of the Mexican expedition a work entitled The 
Court of Mexico. 

Mrs. Cuarves, the author of the Schinberg-Cotta books, 
has completed a new work whose title is not announced, 
but which will soon be issued in this country from the 
press of Mr. M. W. Dodd. 

Mus. OLIPHANT is writing Religious Life on the Conti- 
nent. 

Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe will soon issue the fifth, 
which is the concluding, volume of his J/istory of Hrance 
from Clovis and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon 
IIL. 

Lorp Drrpy has added some further translations 
from the Greek to a popular edition soon to be pub 
lished of his JZomer. 

Tire COUNTESS BROWNLOW has written Reminiscences 
of a Septuagenarian, the period being 1802-15. 

Pror. Verrcu, of the University of Glasgow, is pre 
paring a Memoir of Sir William Hamilton. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
QO rue Epiror or Tue Rounp TaBLe: r 
sin: “J. B.D.” enquiring about tue mottos at the — 

of Longfellow’s Hyperion could not have read the book, © 


would have found the prose portion accounted for in ch. = ¢ 
Book IV., and the verse is probably Mr, L,’s rendering of ou 
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o stanzas in Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, in Book II., chap. xiii. ; 
smother version of the same is given by Carlyle in his translation 
of that book, and there is still at least one other current. by 

Ww. 


Martin. 

Boston, October 10, 1867. 
{To THE Epitor oF THe Rounp TABLE: 
sir; Would you kindly let me know where I could find the 
atory of Androcolous and the Lion in an English dress? I believe 
it is in Hugo’s Legends of the Ages. 1s it an old story or a truth? 
Do we owe it to the great writers of France or did it occur in 
reality ? W.P.R. 

OcTOBER 14,/1867. 

Androcles—not Androcolous—and the Lion was the title of 
what, many years ago, we used to think the most delightful 
chapter of one of the most charming books in our juvenile li- 
prary. The book, we think, was called Jnstincts of Animals, and 
was of English publication, but of what authorship we forget. 
As we remember it, the truth of the story was vouched for, An- 
drocles having been one of the Christians exposed to wild beasts 
jn the Roman games, when he was saved by the lion in question 
with fine moral effect. 

To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TaBLeE: 

Sm: Had G. W. Eveleth, in Notes and Queries of 21st inst., 
written with his accustomed accuracy, I should have been able to 
determine whether his conclusion accords with the deductions 
of the theory [ am about to advance, as the *‘ explanation ” he 
calls for. You will observe that ‘“‘¢o me” and “ away from me” 
are rather indefinite terms as applied to circular motion. He 
concludes that the whirl, starting from a state of absolute rest, 
“jg always such as to show a movement equatorward.” This 
conclusion I deem fallacious, and is an element of the theory I 
suggested in a previous note as ingenious but mistaken. 

Let me premise that, upon the small scale on which experiments 
of this nature must be conducted, I still incline to the opinion 
first expressed, that accidents of pouring, disturbance, and re- 
lease will be morally certain to impart the initial impulse and de- 
velope the incipient whirl. 

Now, assuming, for convenience, the earth to bea perfect sphere 





of 24,000 miles circumference, the poles are at rest while the 
equatorial surface has an hourly axial motion from west to east | 
of 1,000 miles; consequently, each mile of progression from | 
either pole toward the equator adds one-sixth of a mile eastward 
motion. Open a vent now in the midst of any body of water, 
say north of the equator. It is clear that those drops or globules 
drawn from the north, moving, we will suppose, at an average 
velocity of one mile per hour, will tend to the right or west of 
the vent (now a vortex), because that vent has rotated with the 
earth one inch further east for every six the approaching globules 
have traversed ; and there would seem to be no force present ade- | 
quate to immediately overcome the inertia of these globules, for, 
while remembering the almost perfect mobility of the globules, 
itis to be noted that the only known overcoming elements are 
the friction of terra firma at the bottom and of the air above, 
while companion globules are long at rest as regards one another. 
For similar reasons, those globules moving northward, possess- 
ing originally a greater rotating inertia, will pass to the right or 
east, and every globule of the whole circular plane will be simi- 
larly affected in degree as it starts more nearly or remotely from 
a porth or south line passing through the point of vent; and all, 





finally deflected by converging crowds, partly yielding to a cen- 
tral attraction and partly resisting with a not yet extingnished 
inertia, would glide into a spiral whirl against the sun, or from 
north through west to south and so around. South of the equa- 
tor the movement would obviously be reversed. 

Developement of this theory would seem to go far toward 
solving some of the more abstruse of the problems of the uni- 
verse, as, for instance, the phenomena of water-spouts, whirl- 
winds, great-circle storms, the presence of icebergs upon our 
coast in the early summer months, climatic differences upon the 
same parallels of latitude but different meridians, etc., etc. But 
I fear I have already transcended the limits of Notes and Queries. 

Very respectfully, A. W.S. 

HuntTsvit1z, Ala., September 27, 1867. 

To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: When Brougham was made Lord Chancellor, Lyndhurst 
said, ‘It’s a pity our new chancellor doesn’t know a little law, 
for then he would know a little of everything.”’ Possibly the 
joke is older, at any rate itis ¢ha¢ old. The idea of attributing 
a witticism to Greeley! CaRL BENSON. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: What does Josephus mean in chapter iii., Antiquities of 
the Jews, by the “‘great year’? which is necessary for foretelling 
the periods of the stars, and requires six hundred years for its 
completion? Did the ancient astronomers predict the universe 
to be only one of many “‘ clusters,’ each revolving round an un- 
known centre? Respectfully, W.J. Bz. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 21, 1867. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Srr: In your first paper upon Lducational Literature you object 
to the expression of Professor Loomis that the moon, in perform- 
ing a revolution in her orbit, ‘‘ rotates upon an axis.”?> You do 
not question the fact of the motion indicated, but deny the pro- 
priety of the term employed to express it. I think, with you, 
that in the case precision of language is demandable, and that, 
if the movement really is a part of the orbital revolution, to call 
it axial is inexact. Does one motion include the other, or are 
there two distinct motions ? 

Whatever may be the nature of the force, or of the combination 
of forces, which causes the moon to move in her orbit, upon the 
premise taken—namely, the premise that the moon keeps always 
one face toward us—the medium of that force is as if it were a 
stiff shaft attached to the earth’s axis and extended outward 
through the moon’s centre from lower to upper surface. If this 
shaft were actual instead of imaginary, Professor Loomis would 
not term the moon’s motion one about an axis of her own, of 
course, any more than he would that of the outermost particie of 
the earth’s equator one about an axis lying between it and the 
next inner particle. As far as the point in view is concerned, 
the moon is confined by just such an unbending bar as that as- 
sumed. If she were not—that is, if she were free to turn upon 
her own centre—the orbital velocity of her equator would become, 
necessarily, rotary velocity about this centre; so that she could 
not but perform more than two hundred and twenty periods of 
rotation during one period of revolution. 

But how does that “fact” of the earth’s holding one hemi- 
sphere of her satellite in a fixed position relative to herself affect | 
another * fact”? drawn from the same proposition which opens to | 
it? This proposition is Newton's gravitation theory. It asserts, 
first, that the earth, exerting relative degrees of gravitating in- 
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fluence upon all bodies lying within the influence, at a given dis 
tance, in proportion to the relative quantities of matter con- 
tained in the bodies, confines that one hemisphere of the satel- 
lite nearest to her because its amount of matter is greater than 
is that of the other hemisphere ; secondly, that the satellite, by 
means of an increase of speed obtained in falling from apogee to 
perigee, acquires an addition of centrifugal force sufficient to 
overcome its tendency toward the gravitating centre, and to 
drive it in the opposite direction. Now, at the moment when 
the attraction which draws the heavier half, in drawing the 
whole, of the body inward is overbalanced, so that the whole 
body starts outward, that heavier half, likewise, mwus¢ turn. This 
is inevitable ; for the one movement is an inseparable part of the 
other. Weight is converted into tangential power; and the pre- 
ponderance upon that side cannot but be that upon this side. 

It follows, either that the meek maiden moon must be booked 
with the politicians, having more than one face to show on oc 
casion, or that she must exhibit another doctrinal record (state- 
ment of her principles) than that offered in her behalf by the 
Newtonians, What say the educators, who are unquestioning 
disciples of Newton—which of the two items of the recognized 
creed shall be expunged? I would be glad to hear from some of 
them in answer ; from Professor Loomis among the number. 

G. W. EVELETH, 

Fort FAIRFIELD, Maine, September 13, 1867. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Str: What poetry have we descriptive of glaciers beside the 
few lines in Coleridge’s hymn before sunrise in the valley of 
Chamonni ? ALPS, 

MuscatTIngE, Iowa, Sept. 13, 1867. 

To THE EpitTor oF THE RounpD TABLE: 

Sir: A notice of a work entitled History of Australian Litera- 
ture having recently fallen under my observation, you would 
oblige me by informing me through your columns whether, and 
where, this work is to be had in New York and for what price. 

Yours, respectfully, AUSTRALIAN, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 20, 1867. 

If “ Australian ” refers to two works on the history of Austra- 
lian literature of which we gave an account a few weeks since, 
we cannot enlighten him. These were both by Mr. G. B. Barton, 
were entitled Literature in New South Wales and Poets and Prose 
Writers of New South Wales, and were published respectively by 
Richards and by Gibbs, Shakard & Co., both of Sidney. We are 
not aware that any copies are to be had in this country. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Can you inform me who was the author of a book pub-. 
lished by Appleton & Co., in 1860, called Dr. Oldham at Grey 
stones, and if he has published since? F ¥-. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., Sept. 26. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry, formerly of New York, now of Newburg, 
who has written other things, though we do not now remember 
what, and who was some time editor of the NV. Y. Review. 

To THE Epitor oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Str: The “quaint remark” which Mr. Merriam attributes to 
Rowland Hill is to be found in Arbuthnot’s epitaph on the noio- 
rious Col. Chartres. ». A. B. 

The remark was to the effect that the Creator's contempt for 
wealth is evinced by the kind of people on whom He bestows it. 
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GREAT PRIZE. 


ExposITION UNIVERSEL, Paris, 1867.—THE Howe MACHINE Co.—EL1As HowE, Jr.—699 Broadway, New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the oNLY 


Cross oF THE LEGION oF Honor AND GoLpD MEDAL given to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel (Official 


Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 2, 1867, in these words: Extas Hows, Jr. 


{ Fabricante de Machines & coudre exposant. 
’ (Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 





Indestructible Fragrance.—The livirg breath of 
the odoriferous Cereus Grandiflora, as it exhales from that mag- 
nificent flower in the gardens of Brazil, is concentrated and ren- 
dered permanent in Puaton & Son's Extract or THE “ Nigut 
Bioomine Cereus,” a perfume for the handkerchief which clings 
to whatever it touches for days and weeks. 
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COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
O18, in combination with GLycertng, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 





CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 





once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very jatest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 
ee ee 


Robert Sew. 





JaMEs F, PIERCE. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 
62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 

Messrs, SzwEL, & PrERce practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United ‘tates, and give particular 
attention to the management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. 


CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that émitations of our fine ELEC- | 
TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., 
are extensively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that 
there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. 
These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 
calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid 
counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark | w) 
or 
Electro-Plate. | gqatAM Ang o, 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, 
bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 
Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to 
the best Sheffield plate, 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
A Complete Assortment of the above Ware | 





Stamped on 
base of 
every article. 





“A CHARMING ROMANCE, 
THIODOLF, THE ICELANDER. 


A Romance from the German of the Baron de la Motte Fouqué, 
author of Undine, Sintram, Aslauga’s Knight, etc.; price $1 5u. 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNINC. 
A new and beautiful edition, printed on fine tinted paper; ele- 
antly bound in bevelled boards. Complete in 3 vols., corrected 
& the last London edition, price $7 50. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


522 Broadway, New York. 


DODWORTH HALL, EVERY EVENING. 
MR. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY 


WILL GIVE 


MRS. BROWN IN PARIS, 


AND 


BROWN AT THE PLAY. 














at retail by the introducers, | 
STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. | 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Director, ‘ z ‘ F 7 MAX MARETZEK. 
First appearance of the distinguished new Prima-Donna, 
MME, LOUISA KAPP-YOUNG. 

Revival of Meyerbeer’s Last Grand Work, 
L’AFRICAINE, 


which will be produced in the most gorgeous style, with new and 
brilliant Costumes, new Scenery, Military Band, Ballet, etc., and 
a most excellent and complete cast. Mme. Louisa Kapp- 
Youne, Miss Minnie A, Hauck; Sie. Anastasi, Sia. BELLINI, 
Sie. ANTONUCCI, Sie. LorIN1, Sie. BARILI, 
Tuurspay EVENING, OPERA IN BROOKLYN. 
ON BUCEFALO. 
FRIDAY, L’'AFRICAINE. SATURDAY, GRAND MATINEE. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—-MATINEE. 
rs ° - . MAX MARETZEK, 
FANNY JANAUSCHEK. 

On Tuurspay EvENING, Oct. 31, ninth appearance of the cele- 
brated tragedienne, FANNY JANAUSCHEK. . 


ADRIENNE THE ACTRESS. _ 
FRENCH THEATRE. 


| Doors open at 7%; begin at 734 o'clock. 
H. L. BATEMAN, . i - : . LEssEE AND DrreEcrTor. 


OPERA BOUFFE BY OFFENBACH. 
Mr. Bateman has the pleasure to announce that MLLE. TosTEE, 

| having entirely recovered from her indisposition, will henceforth 

appear in the 7d/e of THE GRAND DUCHESS, 
| Wednesday Evening. Oct. 30, and every Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday Evening, 
THE GRAND DUCHESS OF CEROLSTEIN, 
with its powerful cast, gorgeous costumes, fine chorus, and com- 
plete orchestra, 

The next GRAND DUCHESS Matinee on Saturday, November 
2, at1 P.M. 


DIREcTOR, . 





FRENCH THEATRE. 


H. L. BATEMAN, o aw ce LEssEE AND DIRECTOR, 
Doors open at 734 ; begins at 734. 


The PARISIAN DRAMATIC COMPANY, M. LA ROCHE and 
MLLE. DEBORAH. 
On Saturday Evening, Nov. 2, 
LA DAME AUX CAMELLIAS. 
M. LA ROCHE AND MLLE. DEBORAH, 
In rehearsal, LES IDEES DE MME. AUBRAY. 
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‘A strikingly clever and original tale,”’"—London Timea, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIB DAY! 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER: 
AN AUTOBLOGRAPHY, 
By A Lavy, 
1 vol, Bvo, paper covers, 60 cents, 

“Tt is written by a lady, and is said to be so extraordinarily 
good that whenever you begin it you cannot lay it down again 
not even when it is finished, "—Cor, N.Y. Daily Timea, 

“A atrikingly clever and original tale, the chief merita of 
Which consist of the powerful, Vigorotia manner of ite telling, in 
the exceeding beauty and poetry of ite sketches of seonery, and 
in the Soliloquies, sometimes quaintly humorous, eometimer 
éynically bitter, sometimes plaintive and melancholy, which are 
uttered by the heroine,"— Times, 


D, A, & Co, WAVE Just PuBLIsNED: 
Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia, An Ilis- 


torical Romance, By Louisa Miihibach, 1 vol, 8vo, paper 
covers, $1 50; cloth, $2, 





Sound : A Course of Eight Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
lustitution of Great Britain, By John Tyndall, LL.D, 1vol, 
i2mo, Illustrated, §2 50, 


Ezekiel and Daniel. With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, 
and Practical, Designed for both Pastors and People. By 
Rey. Henry Cowles, D.D. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, price $2 25, 


The Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, Being a History of what they Saw and 
Did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 1 vol. 4to, 
price $6. 


The tron Manufacture of Creat Britain 
Theoretically and Practically Considered. By W. Truran. 1 
vol. 8vo, $10. 


Home Life: A Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 


The Human Element in the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. By T. F. Curtis, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


The Principles of Biology. By Herbert Spencer. Now 
complete. 2 vole. 12mo, price $5. 
Vol. II, separately. Price $2 50. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote, 1 vol 


12mo, cloth, 


The Culture Demanded by Modern Life. A 
Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scien- 
tific Education. By Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 





Either of the above sent free to any part of the United States on 
receipt of the price. 


Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases, Use HEeum- 
BOLD’s Extract BucitU AND ImproveD Rose Wasu, 


TO LAWYERS AND OTHERS. 

BAKER, VOORILIIS & CO., Law Booksellers, 66 Nassau street, 
respectfully call the attention of Lawyers and others to their 
large collection of 

IMPORTANT TRIALS, 

embracing many of the most celebrated in this country and in 
Europe, illustrating every phase of crime. Many of these trials 
are very rare, and can only be had of Baker, Voorhis & Co. A 
list will be sent upon application, 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW PUBLISHERS, BookKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 


66 Nassau Street, New York. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu and Improved 
Rose Wasi cure eccret and delicate disorders in all their stages, 
at little expense, little or no change in dict, no inconvenience 
and no exposure, Itis pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
its action, and free from all injurious properties, 


THE PIANO BOUK, WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 1S 
RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 
Regular sale, 39,000 a year, 


Sold by all Music Dealers, Price $375, Sent post-paid, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Publishers, 27% Washington Street, 
Boston; CHAS, H, DITSON & CO.,, 711 Broadway, New York, 


TIFPPARY & OD., 


550 AND 552 Broapway, New Yori; 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 
Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
desiga and ciaborate finish, ‘ 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 
lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Derigns prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request, 


Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street, Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 


Twkt Rounvd TABLE. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 
on, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 
TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT BOAP FOR ONE CENT, | 
Every Family Can Mako Thoir Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS BASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE, 


Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Sonp, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with heruad Fat, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World, 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or ita equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap, 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States, 

*,* Pull recipes with each box, 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug- 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 





Enfeebled and Delicate Constitutions, of 
both sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract Bucnuu, It will give brisk 


FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 152 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood ; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. Debility is ac- 
companied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the BPLappEer, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, 
Drorsy, Organic WEAKNEsSs, FeMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL 
Desixiry, and all diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether ex- 
isting in MALE or FEMALE, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sources, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of eighteen years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGUIST, 


601 Brondway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu Is pleas- 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, and im- 
mediate in its action, 


How to Poison Childron,—Get a Wot Nurse with 
some taint or impure blood (remember, “the sing of the father 
are Vinited upon the children unto the fourth generation”), A 
substitute for healthy Breast-milk, containing by analysts all ite 
ingredicnts, is COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD, It is used by 
the beat physicians, 

G, W, COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by He_upo.p's Exrnactr Bocuu, 

Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use, 
Quantity equals any dollar size, Depot, 95 Duane Street, Sold 
by all drugyists, 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases, Warranted, Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 








cutting, Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
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FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK «STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Bost Family Machine in the World, 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York, 


For Non-Rotontion or Incontinoncoof Uring 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder vr kidneys 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, Caleulia 
gravel of brick-diiat deposits, and all diseases of the Wladder, kid. 
Heya, And dropsical swellings, ise Hei ahoin's Mier Exthace 
Huon, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USK 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


The Clory of Man is Strength, therefore the 
nervous and debilitated should immediately use Hetmpoup's 
Extract Bucnu, 


$$$, 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted, 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Shattered Constitutions Restored by Heim- 


BOLD’s Extract Bucuu. 








Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically, 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York, 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere, 

Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. He LMBoLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OP 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rales of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
BUREAU. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec: 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I1—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI 
NESS PURPOSES. 

IL.—TO FURNISIL PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTIIORS, 
AND 0 SUPERVISE THLE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

IL.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

1V.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRI 
PARING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU: 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAMI 
WIEN DESIRED. 

VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND Alt 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VIIL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NIW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON, 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS For PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORTJIAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC. 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 

és undertaken, The subsequent charges vary in accordance wil 

the actual service rendered, 


All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Literary Bureau, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





ni- 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in commu 





pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 


cation with the Burcau, Charge for entering name, $1. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


1, 
qi TENANTS OF MALORY, A Novel, By J. &. Le Manu, 
author of Unele Bilas, Guy Deverell, All in the Dark, ete.,, 


ete, ve, paper, 0 conte, 


From the London Times, 
iter more fully fulfle the odd idiomatic expression of 

mM wo vin, tbe render along with him.’ The reader ia carried 

ion if wherever Mr, Le Vand pleases—by the etrangeet and 

- ont out of the way router by the mostelmple and flowery pathe, 

3 the moet Gulerul, difivult, and mysterious tithelings, awiltly, 

tainly aud willingly, to the end, So swiftly and so eagerly, 

jndeed, that eometines When he hae finished it he indulges hin 
yeif, alter & Drowthing halt, with a slower examination of his fa 
yorite chapters, and begins reading the tovel a second tine, 
musing over it, smiling abit, Wondering he did not foresee this 
and comprehend (hat, ConRCIONS OF Meininge Missed and pro 
phetio hints overlooked in his great hurry, and finding the 
pecund poruaal even Mure pleneant than the fret, 

il, 

PASWELL'S POCKET-HOOK, Engineers’ and Mechanice' 
Pocket-Book, Containing United States and VPoreign 
Weights and Measures; Mules of Arithmetic; Latitudes and 
Longitudes; Tables of the Weights of Materials; Cables 
and Anchors; Specific Gravities; Geometry; Areas and 
Circumferences of Circles, etc,, ete,; Squares, Cubes, and 
Roots ; Meneuration of Surfaces and Solids ; Conic Sections; 
Trigonometry; Sines, Secanis, and Tangents ; Mechanics; 
Friction; Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics ; Aerostatics ; Dy- 
namics; Gravitation; Animal Strength; Central Forces; 
Fly-Wheels; Pile-Driving; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills; 
Strength of Materials ; Metals, Limes, Mortars, etc, ; Wheels 
and Wheel-Gearing ; Winding Engines; Heat, Light, Water; 
Gunnery; Railways and Roads; Sewers; Tonnage; Fuel; 
Combustion; Construction of Vessels; Cements; Alloys; 
Miscellaneous Illustrations and Notes; Dimensions of 
Steamers; Mills; Orthography of Technical Terms, etc., 
etc.; Steam and the Steam-Engine, etc., etc. Twenty-first 
edition, revised and enlarged. By Charles H. Iaswell, Civil 
and Marine Engineer. 663 pp. 12mo, leather, pocket-book 
form, $3. 


It has been officially adcpted by the United States Navy De- 

partinent, 

The Secretary of the Navy has approved the recommendation 
of this Bureau, and the book prepared by you has been placed on 
the Allowance Table for future issue.—THORNTON A, JENKINS, 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 

I always preferred your book to any of the many similar 
works; but the present issue is a great improvement both in the 
additional quantity and in the appropriateness of the matter,.— 
b. F. Isuzrwoov, Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

Ill. 

THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. A Novel. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, 

j IV. 

WOOD'S PITYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual of Physical Exer- 
cises; comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, 
Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, and Base 
Ball; together with Rules for Training and Sanitary Sugges- 
tions. By William Wood, Instructor in Physical Education, 
With 125 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

V. 

MISS BRADDON’S BIRDS OF PREY. Birds of Prey: A Novel. 
By M. E. Braddon, author of Aurora Floyd, Eleanor’s Victory, 
John Marchmont’s Legacy, etc., etc. With illustrations, 8yvo, 
paper, 75 cents. 


Vi. 
CASTE: A Novel. By the author of Mr. Arle.  8vo, paper, 50 
cents, 
Vil. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
The Karly Years of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
Compiled, under the direction of her Majesty the Queen, by 
Licutenant-General the Hon, C, Grey, ‘Two portraits on steel, 
Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 

*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 

States, on receipt of the price, 


A VALUABLIE AND INTERESTING WORK, 


Just PUBLISIED : 


THE MINING AND METALLURCY OF 
COLD AND SILVER. 


By J, ARTHUR PHILLIPS, MINING ENGINEER, 


1 vol, royal octavo, flacly ilustrated, cloth, gilt tops, $5 75. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLIGHER AND IMPORTER, 


102 Broadway, New York, 
*)* A Mberal discount to the trade, 


ORTHODOXY: ITS TRUTHS AND ERRORS. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D, 


This Book, pronounced * well worth careful perusal" by or- 
thodox papers, should be read by candid enquirers after truth, of 
very religious faith, 12mo, pp. 612, price $1 25. 

Published by the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Associa TION, 26 Chaun- 
Cy Street, Boston, Mass., which alsu publishes some forty relig- 


Ou8 Works—doctrinal, devotional, and ee prices of 
h 


pick are at least one-third lower than those of an ordinary pub- 


her, 
A full descriptive catalogue furnished on application, and any 
Ook on the list sent sree, on receipt of price. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. made to clergymen of every 
denomination, Tracts illustrating the Unitarian faith given 
Feely to all who apply. 


Applications by mail to be addressed to 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssociATIon, Boston, Masa. 


"yy : ) ryy ‘ 
unt Rounpo Tarren. 
MANUAL OF ANGLO-SAXON, 
VOR BEGINNERS, 

Comprising a Grammar, Iteader, and Glossary, By 8, M, Snure, 

Professor in Columbia College, timo, cloth, price #1 50 
A difficulty in the way of the etudy of the Anglo-Maxon in thie 
country has been the want of suitable text-bouke, The preciee 
deficiency has been one volume of convenient eive containing a 
Grammar, Selections for Heading, and a Gloseary, eo that the ex 
pense of a number of bouka might be avoided, To meet this 
epecial deliciensy the author of the present volume has labored, 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 

451 Broome Sireet, New York, 


PUBLISHED Titin Day, 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY OLIVE OPTIC; 
I, 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; 


OR, 


YOUNG AMERICA IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND, 
Illustrated by G, G, White, 16mo, cloth, $1 50, 





II, 
BREAKING AWAY; 


oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A STUDENT, 
Illustrated by G, G. White. 16mo, $1 25. 


A NEW SERIES BY FOUR OF ENGLAND'S BEST WRITERS. 


THE JUTLAND SERIES. 

4 vols., illustrated; per vol., $1 50. 

COMPRISING 

YARNS OF AN OLD MARINER. By Mary Cowden Clarke. Il- 
lustrated by Cruikshank. 
SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. By W. I. G. Kingston. 
GREAT MEN AND GALLANT DEEDS. By J. G. Edgar. 
THE SAND-HILLS OF JUTLAND. (Ilustrated.) By Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


RECENTLY PUBLISITED: 

THE STARRY FLAG; or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 
By Oliver Optic. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Rosa Abbott Parker. 16mg, il, 
lustrated, $1. 

OUTWARD BOUND; or, Young America Afloat. By Oliver 
Optic. (New edition.) 16mo, illustrated, $1 50. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
‘ 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Vol. 6. 


Vol.6. THE ROUND TABLE. 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 
or 


Politics, Literature, Society, and Art, 


THE ROUND TARLE \ae now attained a general enecees 
hever yet achieved by any Journal of similar elies in the United 
States, Ite cash receipta have fairly doubled within the past 
yur, and that without the aid of “ subsidies ofany deeeription, 
Whether political, personal, or corporative, Ite advertiving has 
reached an average far exceeding that of any literary Journal 
ever established here—an evidence of appreciation which epeaks 
for iteell—and its cireilation is steadily inereasing 

THE ROUND TALLE is offered to the public asa thoroughly 
independent Weekly review, Lt opposes radicalism and section 
fliem, but itis the organ of Hho party, eect, oF cliqhe, Tt aAlnis to 
fell the teith about things and men without regard to their opin 
ions, position, of influences, The views of the paper respecting 
the Nufffage, Finance, Pree Trade, ete., ave sufficiently known to 
Fequife ho present elucidation, Buch as they are they will be 
steadfastly adhered to, 

THE ROUND TARLE deals largely with BROOKS and LITER 
AKY TOPICS; it does not, however, confine itself to them, 
It attempts the intelligent discussion of ALL matters most im 
portant and interesting to the whole country; while as regards 

LUSIC, the OPERA, the HIGHER DRAMA, and ARTISTIC and 
SOCIAL affairs in general, it aims to be a scholarly, graphic, aud 
always interesting mirror of Metropolitan Life, 

THE ROUND TABLE will contain from time to time articles 
on special subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, 
INSURANCE, aud EDUCATION, prepared with care by thor- 
oughly competent hands and of a character that the experience 
of the past year has shown to be most widely acceptable and in- 
structive, 

THE ROUND TABLE, as a medium for advertisers, presents 
advantages which are seldom equalled, It goes among people 
who not only read, but have the means to buy, The advertise- 
ments of publishers—which now present, in the season, a fuller 
view of the American trade than has ever been regularly presented 
in a weekly form—constitute the staple, and are read with interest 
by great numbers. But all fine merchandise may profitably be 
advertised in these columns, while insurance and financial com- 
panies can positively find no superior channel of publicity, The 
journal is extensively bound, thus enhancing the value of all the 
advertisements it contains. 

THE ROUND TABLE isessentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—earnestly seeking and striving to promulgate those principles 
and measures which it believes to be favorable to the peace, pros- 
perity, and harmonious unity of the whole country. As all con- 
nected with it, editors, writers, and others, are (with the escep- 
tion of publicly-announced English contributors) of American 
birth and breeding, the patriotic characteristics of the journal 
are in a manner assured. 


The Imperial Review (London). 
‘**The only journal which adequately represents American edu- 
cation and culture.” 
Triibner's Literary Record (London). 
“The New York Round Table is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It is independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences.” 
The Bookseller (London). 
“The Round Table is edited with an amount of good taste 
and elegance by no means common in the United States.” 
The New York Leader. 


“ The Round Table has achieved cosmopolitan success, It is 
to the metropolis and provinces what The Saturday Review is to 
London and Great Britain’s wilderness of parishes,” 


The Troy (N. Y.) Times. 





To Lecture Committees. 

Further engagements to Lecture may be made for this Season, 
for any of the following names, by application to this Bureau ; 

Rey. WitttaAM RK, Auger, of Boston, author of The History of 
the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 

George WAKEMAN, Esq., author of Freaks of Literature, in 
Galaxy. 

Proressor C. P. Bronson. Subject: “ Elocution, with Ilus- 
trations and Recitations,”’ Dr. Bronson is well known through- 
out the whole United States. 

Hon. WitutaM L, STONE, formerly editor of Commercial Adver- 
tiser and Journal of Commerce, Subject: ‘The Buccaneers of 
America, from Morgan to Maximilian,” 

Henny Nicnors, of London, Recites from Shakespeare. Read- 
er to the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, the Crystal 
Palace, London. 

lion, Horace Gneevey. 

Dn. J.G, Monuanp, ‘* Timothy 'Titcomb.” 

lion, Cansisiu P, Jounson, Subject: * The Spirit and Mys- 
tery of Politics,” 

lion. L. Bravronn Prince. Subjects: ** Queen Fashion; 
“ Rienzi, the Roman Tribune ;” and * The Trial and Triumph of 
Democracy.” 


Address 


The American Literary Bureau, 
152 Nassau Street, New York, 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
Corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, New York, 


Buy, Sell, and Exchange U, 8, Five-'Twenty Bonds, Sixes of 1881 
and Ten-Korty Bonds, U, 8, Pacitic Railroad Sixes, Seven-'Thirty 
Tronwury Notes, Certificates of Indebtedness, Compound Interest 
Notes, and all other Government Securities ; and execute orders 
for Purchase or Sale of Gold, State, and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds, 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
26 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Capital, so. » $1,000,000, 
Finance CoMMITTEE: 


Moses TAYLOR, 
JOHN J, PHELPS, 
James H, BANKER. 


GronaE F, TALLMAN, 

Epwarp MINTURN, 

JOHN STEWARD, 
Isaac BELL, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON ALL DEPOSITS, 


TRANSFER Books received upon liberal terms. Will pay Cou- 
pons and Dividends for States, Cities, and Incorporated Compa- 
nies. Legal Depository for moneys paid into Court, 


R. G. ROLSTON, President. 





GEO. P. FITCH, Secretary. 


“The ability, scholarship, and the independence which charac- 
terize The Round Table make it the most creditable literary 
weekly ever published in this country, ° We can very cor- 
dially commend it to persons vf education and study, who are 
interested in literary matters and who enjoy thorough discussion 
and criticism,” 

The Cleveland (0.) Herald. 


“It is the best exponent of cultivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press.” 


The Richmond HKvaminer. 


“This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklics with the dignity and learning which belong to a quar- 
terly review.” 

The San Francisco (Cal.) News-Letter. 

“ The Round Table is altogether in the van of American serial 
literature, ‘Uhe admirable scholarship of the paper is not more 
remarkable than its independence and its sympathy with freedom 
and progress in whatever form manifested. Its summarice of 
literary and artistic news are made with rare intelligence, and 
nothing cau be more wholesome than the tone of its criticisms,” 


SCALE OF TERMS. 


One copy 1 year, ° . ° ° ° ° ° $6 00 

ow Um 2 years, ° . ° . e e P 10 0 

“6 montha, ° : ° ° e 3 50 

“1 year, clergymen and teachers, , ° 4 00 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 

Five copies 1 year, , , . : P ‘ » . 22 60 
For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been 
arranged with many of the leading American and English period. 
icale, Jlenceforth persons desiring any of the publications 
named below may obtain them for one yeur by remitting to the 
office of either, in addition to the regular 86 subscription rate for 

The Round Table, the sum annexed to the required magazine, 


QUARTERLY, 
The American Law Review (full price $5), . - $2 00 
The Journal of Paychological Medicine ( 5), F 2 00 
The (London) Quarterly Review ($4), ° ° 2% 
The Edinburgh Keview (4), . . + | » 2 16 
The Wertminester Review (4), ° ° ° e 2% 
The North British Review G&4), ° e ° ° 2 %i 
The Contemporary Review (h1l2),. 


MONTIILY, 
The New York Medical Journal (5), . , » $260 
The American Naturalist (3), . “ ‘ : ‘ 1 
The Broadway (RS), ° : ; 4 ‘ ; 
Good Words (83), ; 4 ° 3 . > ‘ 5O 
The Sunday Magazine ($3 £0), 


° P . ° ° 15 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine ($4), . ° e 2 15 
WEEKLY, 

The Medical Gazette ($2), ° ° e ° j 50 


Littell’s Living Age ($3), . =. we eC etCC 
Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a 
reduced rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of 
American publication, 
The Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances sent 
through the mails otherwise than by Draysts on New York, Checks, 
or Post-office Money-orders. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by 
Apams & Francis, 59 Flect Street, London, E, C, 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 


90,000 VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. 


10,000 MEMBERS. 


WE RECEIVE FROM THE PUBLISHERS ALL THE NEW 
BOOKS AS SOON AS PUBLISHED, AND COPIMS ENOUGH 
OF EACH WORK TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND, 





A large and valuable invoice of English Books just received, for 
which see Catalogue at the desk of the Library, 

The Reading-room is regularly supplied with over 400 Periodi- 
cals, comprising the best Magazines and Newspapers of ENG- 
LAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, and the UNITED STATES, Also 
a valuable Reference Library. 

OPEN FROM 8 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


THE BRANCH OFFICE, 


At 49 Liberty Street, opposite the Post-office, 
Contains a Large Assortment of the Most Popular Books and 
Files of the Daily Papers. 





BOOKS ARE DELIVERED TO MEMBERS AT THEIR RESI- 
DENCES. 

A Member will provide himself with some of our blank orders, 
and also *‘ Delivery Stamps,” which will be sold at twenty stamps 
for one dollar. He will fill out one of the orders, put a stamp on 
it, and drop it in one of our Order Boxes; or he can send it by 
Mail. The book he wants will then be delivered at his residence 
and the book to be returned taken away at the same time. 

Terms oF MempBersuip.—To Clerks, $1 Initiation and $3 An- 
nual Dues. To all others, $5 a year in advance, Ladies may join 
as Clerks. 

ANY ONE CAN BECOME A MEMBER. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


i128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Ordera by Mail, 


“PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


IMITATIONS OF OLL PAINTINGS, 
Published by 


Tite Rouno TABLE. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
ONE PRICE CLOTHING WARETIOUSE, 
ig FULTON anp 10 NASBAU STREETS, 
Corner opporite Sun Building, 


CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PRICES, 
124 FULTON anp 90 NASSAU STREETS, 
Corner opposite Sun Building, 





OVERCOATS. 
MEN’S OVERCOATS, $10 To $60. 
BOYS’ OVERCOATS, $5 To $25. 
124 FULTON anv 90 NASSAU STREETS, 
Corner opposite Sun Building. 





WHOLE SUITS. 
BUSINESS SUITS, $15 To $40. 
DRESS SUITS, $25 To $%5. 
BOYS’ SUITS, $8 To $20. 
124 FULTON anv 90 NASSAU STREETS, 
Corner opposite Sun Building. 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, Erc, 
124 FULTON anv 90 NASSAU STREETS, 


Corner opposite Sun Building. 


NORTH AMERICA 
OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: 2209 BROADWAY, Con, BARCLAY STREET, 


their payment guaranteed by the special teuat thua created, 








L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES 
SEND FO CATALOGUE, 


KALDENBERG & SON 
RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA 
AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 

AND THE 
FIRST PRIZH AT THE LAST FAIR OF THE 
AMERIVAN INSTITUTE, 

FORK THEM 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., 


WHICH WE CUT TO ORDER WITH MONOGKAMA, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, Eve,, Eve, 

Repairing, Boiling, ete,, done by superior workmen, Every 
article is stamped with our hame and warranted genuine Block 
Meerschaum and to eolor, 

N.#, Send for Circulars, ete, 

6 JOHN STREET, Up-Srains, Fimst Fioor, and 28 WALL 
STREET, Conner oF LROAD, BELOW THE TREASURY, 
SUPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
Rosext H, ARKENBURGH AND JoHN Bryan ) Summona for money 


against demand on con- 
R. J. Danes, Struct, 


To the above-named Defendant: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, of which a copy is herewith served upon 
you, and to serve a copy of your answer to said complaint on 
the subscribers at their office, No. 79 Nassau Street, in the city 
of New York, within twenty days after the service of this sum- 
mons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and if you 
fail to answer the said complaint within the time aforesaid, the 
plaintiffs in this action will take judgement against you for the 
sum of two thousand eight hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents, with interest on the same, from the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, beside the 
costs of this action. 

SHAFER & CoLemMAN, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys, 
79 Nassau Street. 
Dated September 6, 1867. 

New York, September 30, 1867.—The complaint herein was this 
day duly filed in the Office of the Clerk of the City and County 
of New York. 

Suarer & CoLeMAN, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys. 





tage, 
N. D. Morgan, linen, 
T. T. Merwin, Vicw Pine'e, 
J. W. Morrill, Seenerany, 
Geo. Rowland, Actuany, 


45 WALL STREET, 


JuLy¥ 1, 1807, 
CAKIT CAPITAL, . 
SURPLUS, 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 


ANNETS, , : : . 


States through the * Underwriters’ Agency,’ 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President, 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary, 


REMOVAL, 
STANDARD 


Cash Capital, . . . =. . 
Surplus, October |, 1867, over. 


NO UNSETTLED LOSSES, 


WILLIAM CREPPS, President. 
WM. M. ST. JOHN, Secretary. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 











READY MADE AND MADE TO ORDER, AT MODERATE 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Policies of thie Company are secured hy apecial deporit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 


Hiate of Now York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 


No other Company in the World offvra auch security or advan 


Prof. H. A. Newton, Yarn Cotneun, Anyimony Acruany 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO.,, 


$400,000 00 
AN7,WU5 


’ © 8 + 6 6) BANT205 08 
Vire and Inland Ineuranee effected in the Weatern and Nouthera 





No, 145 
+ Now 2, 1869 


LITTELL’S LIVING AQg. 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED KVERY Ty ; 
¥ SATURDAY 
‘ 


Containing the heat Reviews, Critiviama, Tales, Fugitiy 
Nedentifie, Hingraphival, and Political afr iitive Metny 
Jrom the entive body of Baglish Periodioul Lites AW es hered 
forming four handiome volumea every year, of in ne, and 
diterest dud solid permanent value, VY WMinediatg 


Exrracta From Notices, 


From the late President of the United States, John Quiney Adams 

* Of all the periodicals devoted to literature and science whi h 

abound in Europe and this country, Tue Living Age hag ap ne; eh 

to me the most useful,” ured 
From N. P. Willis, 

‘*** Tenderloin,’ ‘foie gras,’ are phrases, we believe, 
press the one most exquisite morsel, By the selection of the 
from the foreign reviews—the most exquisite morsel from each 
—our friend Littell makes up his dish of Living Agz, ‘And i 
tastes80, We recommend it to all epicures of reading,” Mt 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867, 

‘** Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in the fleld, 
to choose, I should certainly choose Tue Livina Agg, . 
Nor is there in any library that I know of 80 much j 
and entertaining reading in the same number of yolu 

From The New York Times. 

“ The taste, judgement, and wise tact displayed in the Selection 
of articles are above all praise, because they have never been 
equalled.” 

From The Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

“We can do those among our readers who love sound and pure 
literature no better service than by referring them to this sterlin 
weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of the class published 
in the United States, if not in the world.” 

From The New York Independent. 

“No one can read, from week to week, the selections bronght 
before him in Tne Living Age without becoming conscious of g 
quickening of his own faculties and an enlargement of his mental 
horizon. Few private libraries, of course, can now secure the 
back volumes, sets of which are limited and costly. But public 
libraries in towns and villages ought, if possible, to be furnished 
with such a treasury of good reading ; and individuals may begin 
as subscribers for the new series, and thus keep pace in future 
with the age in which they live.” 

From The Syracuse (N. Y¥.) Journal, 1867. 

“The cheapest and most satisfactory magazine which finds its 

way to our table, It is a favorite everywhere.” 


Which ex. 


nstructiye 
mes,” 


From The Mobile Daily Advertiser and Register, June 30, 1961. 

‘Of all the periodicala ever issned in America probably none 
has ever taken so etrong ahold upon the affections and interest 
of the more cultivated class of people, none has done eo much to 
elevate the tone of public taste, vone has contributed eo much 
genuine enjoyment to its thousands of readers, as Lirreii’s 
Living Aun’ 

From The Round Table, New York, Auquat 10, 190%, 
* There ia no other publication which gives ite readera eo mich 
of the best quality of the leading Buglieh magazines and reviews," 
Krom The Chieago Journal af Commerce, July 4, 1807, 
" We eateoon it above all price, 
Krom The tlinoia State Journal, Auguet A, 1964, 

“Tt hns tere real solid worth, more teeful information, than 
Any ellie publiontion We knw of Phe whleat eaenye, the oat 
entertiitind stories, the Nhoet pootry of the Niutieh language, 
are here patherod together’ 

Kiom The Richmond Whig, June 1, Wat, 

“Tha man were to road Littell mauaeine rouulaely, aud read 
Hothine eles, he would be well Taformed on all prominent aii 
jocte in the peneral held of Whitin lavowlodse,’ 


From The Daily Wiseonain, Milwaukee, June Vi, 186t, 

The beat reprint of foreign literature teaued ia this county," 

From The Chuvoh Union, New Vork, Aug, 1, 1807 

“The editorial diserimination ta auch aa ever to atord ite read 
era an entertaining pesneé of the beat current Huropean maga 
rine literative, And BO Complete aa to eatiafy them of their hay 
ine ho need to resort to Tia original sources, to this regard, W4 
(lee it the beat iseue of ite kind extant.” 

Krom The Hoaton Journal, 

"The weekly leaves of THe Living Agn male four oetave vol 
tines of about elght hundred pages each yenrly, and we venture 
to pay that few volumes p> eled in thie countey compriee eo 
Hreat an amount and variety of good reading matter of perma 
hent value,” 

Krom The Congregationaliat, Hoxton, 

“No better present can be made for the enjoyment of a family 
elrele through the = than a year’s eubecription to Leereiis 
Living Avs, This alwaye well filled with instructive aetiolee oi 
aciehoe, philosophy, theology from the reviews, eatories by the 
moet populace Writers from the mMaAgagines, choige poena, bref 
Diographios, And a weleetion of Tidebite of the most entertaining 
character, ‘The bound volumes for the past yenr (1st) abe among 
the moet valuable books onour ahelyea," 

From The Philadelphia Presa, 

"The volume for October, November, and December, 1804 
(being the third quarterly of the fourth series, and the ninelys 
firetof the whole), fully sustaine the high character of the work, 
I, contains the following seriala: Nina Balatka and Sir Brook 
Vossbrooke, from Blackwood ; Madonna Mary, trom Good Words; 
Village on the Cliff, from the Cornhill Magazine; and Old Sit 
Douglas, trom Macmillan, Tie Living Aun, we repeat, is a lr 
brary in itself, worthy of its high repute,” 


From The New York Home Journal, June 12, 1861, 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


» $200,000 
100,000 


$300,000 


OFFICE REMOVED TO 117 BROADWAY. 


English and French Advertisements for Tuz Rounp TaBLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 


“ Lirren.’s Livine Ae, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreign periodical literature, euill 
holds the foremost rank among works of its class, Its wuandard 
of selections is a high one, and its contents are not ouly of 
interest at the present moment, but possess an enduring value. 
Its representation of the foreign field of periodical literature 18 
ample and comprehensive; and it comb nes the tastelul aud 
erudite, the romantic and practical, the social and scholarly, 
the grave and gay, with a skill which is nowhere surpassed, aud 
which is admirably suited to please the cultivated reader.” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 2%, 1867. 

* Age and life are alike its characteristics, It is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to grew 
fresher and better in matter as it grows older in years. Uuce 
introduced into the family circle, it cannot well be dispensed 
with; and the bound volumes on the library shelves wil supply 
aconstant feast in years to come.” 


From a Clergyman in Massachusetts of much literary celebrity. 


‘Ta the formation of my mind and character I owe as much (0 
Tue Living AGE as to all other means of education put togewer. 





Published every Saturday, at $8 a year, free of postage, by 


LITTELL & GAY, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Notr.—Persons desiring to subscribe for THE Roux? 
TABLE and THE LIVING AGE will receive both for 000 
year on remitting $12 to the office of either. 
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